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who is He? The earthquake?” : 
“ Why, don’t you know, papa? The. gentleman next door,” 


“Wh Mhiy dear, our next door neighbour, at Willow Cot- 
tages: Sy my wife, with grave reproof. « His furniture. ar- 
mo e 





































aid, addressing my wife as he 
mt would root out such scoun- 


id. transport the whole lot.. I would 
villains hung up in the coffee-room 


eects 
I 
before poser 


t was delightful to see Mr. Brancher laugh.’ His fine white 
So moll SEiaca tel] ome epee hs to laugh. “Ha! ha! /ha !” 
Sw, 


of obtaining photographs of thieves 


s . Heand his wife, and the children, came | he sa & fool I am—you have me there, indeed. Of 
mov gy | PUE len Stet rich ti 1 pai 1 von | Se oes Semakiag: Saleh pte eon 
Collum ‘ ou mean a ucy.” : e, for 1 up si a. detestable conspirac 
PE yee Svvubsammmmendmas ala cba ka nT “ Now, don’t be naughty and sarcastic.” agains honesty. You, will eae me, Mrs. Gregson, havo 
Vou. 42 NEW YORK, MARCH 65, 1864. ‘No. 10. I ceased to be nenghiy and sarcastic. been. a jndge the Madras dency, and I am a discipli- 
NO , » “And such a dear little Shetland pony,” said Willy. “ We're | narian in such matters—not cruel, I trust—but still a discipli- 
; 3 bathers ed tr . A My. “rife el that nigh 
ow Cc e acq! 1 ee. ; was’ eloquent ight in her praises of Mr. 
Literature. ext morning I had resolved to have a holiday, a day of|Brancher. ~ wad 
m jn rapbaren Leap’ Wa Gut leased aller ter. ocrs | <llint bation nee Irom, bp a ee unl of rumnblingy be i pes” 
_| were in raptures; Lucy was q er own one of rambling; he is per- 
TO THE ROMANS. Sainte’ cy ¥ pies mally leaving his wife to. travel.” 8 Aa 
Sons of the godlike Romans !— . The lawn of our cottage sloped down to the Thames, while| “On business,” 
Renew the vestal fires :— at the back of the house our pak sip of garden was separa-| “No, on:pleasure; he has no business, he has‘a pension. He 
For ages ye have slumbered ted by a paling-and a laurel shrubbery from the garden of our | is off egain, they tell me, to-morrow, early. 1 wonder, Arthur, 
On the laurels of your sires— newly-arrived neighbour. Willy had had his ride on the | he never tioned it to us.” : 
The wreaths that live in memory pony, and came racing back delighted, and laden with red| A later, Mr. Brancher and his wife dined with us; 
Immortal ‘as they grew— and white rig plea Mr. Brancher had_been so kind. | he was very ie. In the course of the evening, the con- 
But the sunlight is for them alone ; Charley and Ned grew envious of the match Willy had stolen | v fell on the abolition of the punishment of death. The 
The shadow is for you. over our neighbour’s affections. My wife, like all mothers, 


Why gaze ye on the Capitol, 
The temple of your — 
Is there naught but desolation 
In the shadow that it flings ? 
Have its echoes lost the cadence 
Of the warrior words of old— 
That the ransom of a Roman 
‘Was in steel and not in gold ? 


Still through your storied city 
The yellow Tiber flows, 

‘Where once a single Roman foiled 
A wilderness of foes ; 

And from the ruined Forum still 
A spirit seems to say, 

That life is but a of nought, 
When duty points the way. 


Can ye tread the Campus Martius? 
Can ye tread the Appian way ? 
Nor feel that ye are fashioned forth 

From monumental clay ? 
Nor hear the multitude of yore, 
And the trump of triumph 


sound, 
Nor know, hae peng though be, 
That ye dwell on hallowed ground ? 
Where legions mustered ere they marched 
To conquer or to die, 
Where captive monarchs humbly trod 
The victor’s chariot by; 
A tyranny of shaven crowns 
In triple darkness raves; 


The be Re erm to the cowl— 
And Romans—ye are Stavzs! 


That spell has roused the thunder! 
I hear it rolling now 
Along the Alpine passes, 
From every mountain brow ; 
Where the Lombard river rushes ; 
Where the sun of Florence shines; 
Shall it never pierce the ram 
Of the Roman Appenines ? 


Unbar the gates of Janus; 
Set the Auger in the van, 
To hurl your gage of battle 
At the tottering Vatican. 
Light at the torch of freedom 
our long extinguished flame— 
And let the “ mistress of the world,” 
With front erect, and flag unfurled, 
Renew her ancient fame! 
— Inverness Courier. 





REQUIESOAM. 
BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 
Give me, when I die, 
A grave among the corn and clover ; 
Let me peaceful lie 
In some field, with forests nigh, 
Where the blossoms, bending over, 






was won by an attention paid to her child; it was an atten- 
tion paid to herself. 

“T am sure,” she said, “he’s a dear kind creature.” And 
I began to think we were very lucky in getting such a neigh- 


bour, 

After breakfast I was busy at work in the garden, nailing 
up @ rather wayward vine, and singing over m upati 
the serenade song from Don-Juan, when I heii i redatiog’ 
the laurels, and a florid good-natured face thrust itself between 
the shining n leaves, 

“T trust, sir, that your little boy enjoyed his ride?” 

“ Extremely,” I said, stepping up to the in my best 
manner, “ and I have to thank you for your ki in giving 
him that pleasure.” 

“Don’t mention it, my dear sir,” said Mr. Brancher. “I love 
children. I am a father, myself. I only thought it right to 
come and apologise to you for offering your brave little fellow 
a ride without your permission, before we were indeed even 
introduced to each other. 

“T am delighted tomake your acquaintance,” I said. “ Al- 
—_ to shake — with as I up gardening)? i" 

“T see you. are, like myself, fond o :’ said the 
Worly man, ‘Hah! what those poor people in towns 


2 a 
Cah re moment a pleasant female yoice called “ Henry ! 


“Pardon me,” said Mr, Brancher, “ for there’s my wife cal- 

ling me to set the children their lessons. Aurevoir.. I trust 

we shall often meet.” 

I expressed the same wish, and he disappeared. 

An hour or two afterwards, a burst of laughter in the next 
en disturbed me as I sat reading at my study window. 

ow, my study was a first floor room, commanding both my 

own garden and my neighbours, I rose and looked out. 

Charming picture of rural domestic pleasure !” 

There was Brancher, drawing a huge wooden horse, spot- 

ted black and red, and flowing as to the tail. On it was seat- 

éd'a fine-chubby boy, while two little girls, and another boy 

bearing bulrushes, attended the procession with laughing dig- 

nity. ‘Mrs. Brancher, a stout, blonde lady, knitting under 

a beech-treé, regarded the ceremony with matronly delight. 

T opened my casement, looked out, and nodded. 

“ ant work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” shouted 

Mr. Brancher, his portly face radiant with content as he dis- 

mounted his child from his swift but inanimate speed, and 

tossed him into the air. 

“We are going out after dinner for an evening’s fishing,” 
said I, “ children and all. We've got a punt moored ready un- 
der the osier bank: will you and your wife join us, and bring 
the children ?” 

“ With the sincerest pleasure,” said Mr. Brancher. . 

“ Half-past three is the time,” I shouted again; “ it is no use 
fishing while the sun’s hot.” 

My wife and the children were delighted at the anticipated 


“Tt i 80 important, my dear, to have nice neighbours,” 
remarked Lucy, “and you’re so much away, you know, Ar- 


We had hired a second punt, and put chairs in it for the la- 
dies. The children we divided. Punctually at the prescribed 
time, the two boats, with their laughing crews, pushed off 
past the lock at Bybridge, for the osier clump where we were 
to moor. 

There could not be.a more agreeable man than Mr. Branch- 













our growing friendship. 












in exuberant white glov 
servants, whispered a 
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‘ By-the-by, Gregson,” 
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lendars. 
“Not my style,” I said. 
“Ha! but you know: I 











The next time I met 









chain,” “ card-s ing,” 
* Did you Sher dont 
somebody on the roof. 







column of the Z¥mes for 
cipher in forty minutes.” 







make! 
“T think I should,” he 






















Mingle sigh for sigh, er, we all thought. He was so amiable, so unselfish, so chat- 
wie ever rustling leaves ty, 80 determined to please and be pleased, so well bred, so 

ispering to the rustling sheaves. anecdotic. He was evidently a verve man, ss oan 

of Calcutta and Lima; his tances were & 

= Se ota yn class, for he talked of * my old college friend, Mounteashel.” 
And strew. each Fall, th ir treasures o’er me, He was not, thank Heaven, what is called “a lady’s man” 
Leaves of gold and boot 4 —that detestable mixture of obtrusive self-conceit, fribbledom,| It was just at dayb 
Softly floating down, ? small-talk—but, stili chivalrous in his manner, and be- 


Or driven wildly onward when ’tis stormy. 


O, give me not a tomb— 
White, and marble-cold, and dreary— 
In the church- ’s gloom ! 

‘ Rather, when I’m weary, 


Neath the clover, fair 
In the warm 


air zebra, his transparent fins a golden came 
With its thready twining round my breast. | struggling ms tothe daylight. Our neighbour was invlefati. 


———$ 


BRANCHER. 








the 
‘atreet.of the Threaded Needle, and ‘séts his’ ‘fate: 
‘pountry-and: home, What stilt 









What pleasure a man feels when eerns on 
Bode ar the street pa Rice thar ee pe a eo ark me audacious in his rr 


ihe bu drops him at his coviage, and, as he clicks the garde 






a good heart in every action. He baited the hooks for 
the es, told fairy stories yo the children, related feats in 
for mud-fish in the Baboon river in South Africa. To 
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We all enjoyed the evening; it was delightful to see the 
children when a ane oe ly-backed perch, his broad side 






e in hooks, plumbing deeps, e hooks from 
. gullets, adjusting reels, and teachiag m, how to 
96 strike trom the q iq: By cate tered’ on tiptoe, “He was bare 









As the evening advanced, and the white unbtis ogni ae Spe Stte te beanie 
-drew.out the raj of. & t 
with the of their w-creatures, he even 
Smoses oa 
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crown his popularity, he had brought some cham , and 
the merry pop of the sitvered corks started the 6 wsround | myself, I tried ip get to sleep a 
the osier island. was no One 


ex-j was strong against such abolition. 

“ No, ” he said, I am a man of the world, and I 
know that the rascals who infest the world need to be terrified. 
bis bet yin ope a for them.” 

m ; but could get no partisans; every’ one, 
even my wife, was with the ex-judge. “ An excellent fallow,* 
thought I to myself, ‘| but of too severe a castjof tliought on 
these matters.” ‘ 


The week after, I and.Lucy went and dined at Brancher’s. 
There was to be a little dancing in the evening. It was'then, 
over our, wine, that, <I first discovered Brancher to be a 


The dinner had passed off plea- 


santly; everything was choice without being vulgarly pro- 
fuse; the meat was done.to a turn; the wine was excellent. 
There was nly a little too much of a tall bony gardener, 


who cannoned against: the other 
deal over the dishes, laughed at 


our jokes, and stumbled over piles of plates in the hall. . The 
tly—some nice girls from Byridge 


in—Brancher, was tremendous in 


the Quadrillés: being a portly conspicuous sort of whiskery 
man, he‘always danced with the est, and youngest lady, 
unconscionably, 


to, his own and everybody’s de- 
‘eave ; Lucy and the children had 


rancher and I lingered over the end ofa bottle 


said he, as I took up my Gibus to 


go, “you have never ‘seen my lib et ; it is a small col- 
lection, and on a special subject, but it is curious and yalua- 


I followed him into a little room leading out of the library. 
He opened two cases. To : 
books. Thieves’ Tricks, Old Bailey Trials, and Newgate 


surprise, the books were +o 


am’ an old judge, and have devoted 


much thought to these matters.” 
“ By-the-by,” said I, “ before I go, let us arrange a croquet 
mateh for the children to-morrow —it is a public holiday.” 
“ Most unfortunate,” he replied, “but I start to-morrow to 
spend three days at Derby.” 
Brasher, was on the top of a Balham- 
hill omnibus. He was both surprised and pleased to meet 
me. He grew very chatty about the tricks of thieves in the 
olden times. He explained to me “ ring-dropping,” “ chop- 


and other mysteries. 
much time, sir, to cipher?’ asked 


“I know thirty-two kinds,” said Brancher, laughing; “ and 
I flatter myself that there is no advertisement in the second 


a whole year which I couldn’t de- 


+ Why, Brancher,” said I, “what a detective you would 
6 


said, with a smile, “ but here’s my 


corner—, -by: Shall see you again on Friday. Kind re- 
gards to Mrs. Gregson. Love athome. By, by!’ 

That was Monday. On Tuesday I received a Telegraph 
from, Doncaster to say that my brother was dangerously ill of 
pleurisy. | His life was on the balance—would I come, 

He' was a sporting man was my brother George. He had 
been ‘taken ill during the race-week. He was lying at the 
chief hotel. I made up my mind in'a moment, packed up a 
small valise, and drove straight to Euston-square. 

When I reached Doncaster, late in the evening, I found that 
my brother was better, and had started for Scarborough. I 
resolved not to follow him, but to spend the night at Don- 
caster, go the next day to the races, as I was on the spot, and 
return on Thursday. Rather tired of the noisy betting-men 
who filled the hotel, I supped and went to bed early. 


that Iawoke. The blinds were 


down, and the dim grey light just sufficed to make the blinds 

semi xt, and show me ye the bho snd 

There was the looking-glass rising dark against the window 

to the left, the winder furthest from my bed. There were 

my clothes lying’ on a chair, p aga like a rough sketch of 
3 ? 


but could not. There 


the house (a distant door opening was 
n ), but mind was anxious, and I could not decoy 
pre Bis to sleep. " 

A t “ fis noise at the door roused mo still more 
cothplttaty: It was evidently some one trying the lock. Llay 
still, thinking it, was the Boots come to fetch my clothes to 
brush. Next moment the door gently opened, and a man en- 

00t, as 


could see with one 


and was too well dressed to be the 
ts. He must be a thief, I thought,.and 1 watched. 


The man ad ith a velvet tread like the tread of 
Giajto- Ube cha? Wheke my clothed wore: Riel Yaing Up ‘rst 
my coat and'then my trousers, felt the pockets ; luckily, 1 had 
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purse under my pillow. He then stepped dtp the dressing: 
"Teoutd not suramon up philosophy encogh to beer the sb 
poe 


ve me a d fied, slam- 


1 
y, bat with ‘practised dex- 


d. 
I returned to London next day, over the 
Rrchers fall” He could not 


be a practised thief; yet it was impossible that he could at 
-once have plunged into crime. I thought of his wife and chil- 
dren, and ed -wecews home. i 
an me to Bybridge. ' Lucy received me 
om 

ur,” she said, “dear Mrs. Brancher is in such trou- 
jusband has written to her from somewhere in the 
sell everything directly, let the house, and join him 
rpool. Do £0 in and comfort ber.” : 
went into Willow Cottage, and found Mrs. Brancher in 

distress.. She either would not, or could not, tell’ me 
anything about her husband’s reason for removing. I went 
the next day and the sale for her. The sale took 
Place. She came to wish us -by, and left. 
We heard no more of the Branches for two months. One 
day, when I came from the City; Lucy ran to meet me, with a 
1 letter in her hand. It: was closed with a black 
j bearing a coat of arms,of which a palm tree was the most 
conspicuous feature. 

“Q, do see what it is, Arthur!” cried Lucy; “I’m sure 
it is poor Mr, Brancher’s writing.” 

I had never told Lucy the story of what had happened to 
en oe cain : ee I opened the | 
. on my g “gate, as the letter, 
aud read it alone. It ran thus: 


Lancaster Castle, No, 13, 1853. 
My dear Gregson,—I dare say you little expected ever to see 
my handwriting again after our unpleasant rencontre at Don- 
caster. I write to you, because I know you to be a good, 
kind-hearted fellow, who once had a regard for me. Fortune 
has been hard upon me, “oe not perhaps harder than I 
have deserved, for to tell you the plain truth, old boy, I am, 
and always was, a consummate scoundrel; but even scoun- 
drels are, I suppose, sometimes to be pitied, and then, m 
r wife and children! IE cannot tell you more now, but 
beg you to come and see me before I leave England (this is a 
way of telling you that I am safe to be transported for 
life). Ido not ask you for my own sake, but for the sake of 
poor Lizzy and the children, to whom you may be of use in a 
‘way you are not aware of. Kindest remem to Mrs. 
? 


z 
i 


- 


|B Ze 
=] . 
ca 

s 


i> 


Believe me to be, yours most truly, 
Hunky FirzosmonpD BRANCHER. 


Lucy was paral with astonishment at this strange let- 
Ter, at once so ess and 80 tful. Her curiosity was 
especially excited by those words of the letter so mysterious to 


her—‘ unpleasant rencontre.” 
_. “What does he mean, Arthur?” she asked, with that crose- 
ae not, perhaps, quite unknown to my married 
readers. But for once I was inflexible. I positively refused 
wi pgs) fi ale ie nd pare pao carriage 
ext day, at five o’clock, I ste out of a railwa: 
on the platform of the Lancaster station. Driving first to the 
hotel to hg ng my carpet-bag (for I meant to sleep in Lancas- 
ter), I got into the fly again, and told the driver to set me 
down at the prison gate. 

As I stood waiting at the door until an under turnkey had 
run to take in my card to the governor, a lady dressed in black, 
and followed by two children, with faces hidden and bitterly 
sobbing drove from thedoor. I wassure it was Mrs. Brancher 
and her children. ' 

When the turnkey, in [his cold imperturbable manner, un- 
locked the third floor down the second corridor, and fi it 
wide open in a careless mechanical way, I found Beonoler 
sitting on his pallet, humming “ I remember, 1 remember,’ 
with much nonchalance, He was as florid in manner as 
ever. He wore a short tail coat of prison grey, and trousers, 
one leg Pepper and salt, and the other canary colour, 

“No style about the clothes,” lie said to me ruefully, stretch- 
ing out his iahow leg. “How do you do, G Glad to 
see you, old fellow; sorry I cannot offer you hospita- 
uy will for the deed.” 

he turnkey left us, and I sat down on the bed near 
Brancher, who assumed an autobiographical manner, and 
‘waved a black-edged envelope in his as he spoke. 

“ My dear boy,” said he,“ when I told you I was once a 
judge in India, I reserved the important fact that I wad 
driven from my judgment-seat on an absurd of corrup- 
tion. The man who drove me from it, however, | should not 
forget to say, was a greater thief than m and only hated 
me because | was rival. I returned to England almost 

ess, and declared war against the richer. part of man- 

d, especially hotel-keepers. I determined to live on rich 
fools, and never to starve while they had a crust. I had first 
tried to be honest, tried lecturer, wine merchant, coal. mer- 
chant, auctioneer, house agent, but failed in all, Tempted in the 
hour of ne I Png gang of swindlers, and soon became 
comparative - We worked grand combinations of fraud, 
we att tte 
6 e unblushing confession, Brancher roll- 

a small pill, about the colour and size of the seed of a 


3 ie ite bm Md : and thumb. 

“ Hollo , glancing at the pill inquisitively, 

“No,” said he, smiling” “Oo Be: not olloway. A. for bet- 
ter pill. It cures eve —stitches, ague, cramp, 
brain, stomach, everything. But, as I was peel gy te. gang 
prospered. At last we got too daring, and I was ht. But 
there was one le condition entailed on those 
‘who entered our , and who should fall: into the 
hands of the Philistines, + condition I have been un- 
pleaeantly reminded Of this morning by the letter I now hold 

“ And this condition ?”’ said I. 


| it to-morrow when you 


“I cannot tell you, TNA Wh ter 3 hare aggoles, agen nation 
| : j ‘ . 4 : . 
























































































will can.act| Whether the “ Iliad” and “ Odyssey” were the work of 
. Bat en of that. prin iene or several rhapsodists, is a question which must now aoe 
was ‘shall goon have to start for a distant country ;— | escape decision. What we, at this distance of time, dealing 
in fact. I do not want to gs 64 pasar sea with a composition in a dead language, recognise as unity of 
the chi beeeere. ~ I have some money which 1 you style and saiey tuvches te fies buppoet es the number of 
‘to take care ofand manage for them.” . anachronisms and contradictions which Muller has detected— 
« Money tT said, sredulous. “A prisoner with money?” | such as three times the same day, with Aga. 
“Yes,” said he; “a prisoner with money. Do you memnon, es, Diomede—the second. seems, 
an old thier has not two tricks for every one that the thief- | however, grounds for supposing, despite the similarity of 
taker has? Look.” : ballad style which the successive members of generations of 
He ‘stooped down, and Off his heavy soled shoe, | Ionian Aocidoi may have attained, that the “ Thiad,” at least, is 
picked out.one of the sparrowbill. nails in the and then | the composition of a single national poet, who, culling his ma- 
slid back a sort of lid, which covered a box-shaped ow, | terials from the popular songs, traditional and written, in 
constructed in the thickness of the heel. He drew out a| which the characters and events of the great war by the 
smal) square wad of bank-notes—they were notes to a large | Greek States with the Babylonian satraps of the Northern 
amount, Asian mainland, were vaguely conserved, red them to 
“There,” said he; “that’s for Lizzy. It was honest] order, turned them to shape, the details by his 


ane is not part of my spoil, so you need not fear taking eh 
did not put out my hand. 

“Gregson,” said he,“ if you do not pity me, you should 
pity Lizzy. I swear to you on this Bible, she did not know 
how I lived. I spared you too when 1 could have stripped 
7 of every penny of your savings.” 

started. 


“Do you. not remember how, one night when you had a 
whist party, I came in and got you into a discussion about 
to our 


nius—at the same time painting the life of his day, joa 
Shakspeare dealt with the early theatrical literature of Eng. 
land. Such mistakes and absurdities as those alluded to might 
easily have escaped the author of so long a composition—add 
to which that passages may have been omitted or altered du- 
ring the transcription of the poem which occurred throughout 
the many Cénturies before Lycurgus carried it to Greece. 
Homer possessed the strongest order of imagination—the ob- 
jective imagination for srasatien sn = — is _ an 
monograms, how we all began and [| artist, but a t natural story-teller, evincing alternately the 
eventually went off with the BEbey' that co sined them? I a ty—the fire and enthusiasm of the poetic character. 
could have forged your name to any amount, but I spared | To mind the subject of the seven years “y= was endless 
you because we have been good friends.” and inexhaustible; but while he exhibits the Greek organ of 

I took the money, and listened to his directions as to how | order and form in the connexion and keeping of his story, 
it was to be invested. which is as varied, yet as uniform, as a line of battle, or sacri- 

“ Be kind,” he said, “ to Lizzy and the children—they will | ficial procession on a temple pediment, it is only occasionally 
not be The boys will grow up good men. Give | that the occurrence he details seizes on his heart and imagi- 
nation in a transcendent degree, and that the traits he em- 
bodies are everlastingly reflections of. nature, true as the sha- 
dow of a pine-plumed mountain on still water—of a noble 
tumult of morning vapours—of the evening star looking from 
the clouds of the west, mirrored in the placid ocean. Such 
are the scenes between Hector and his wife, the battle scene 
after the death of Patroclus, that where Helen passes by the 
old men to view the day’s war from the battlements, where 
Priam comes to beg the corpse of Hector from Achilles, 
&c. Homer's imagination, indeed, gives as much ani- 
mation to his entire poem, as the connective details of one so 
long admit of. “He sleeps sometimes,” as Horace says. His 
dull repetitions are the simple resource of a mind dominated by 
a sense of form, and thus endeavouring to give unity to his 
endless song; while its higher exercise is displayed in the 
grand consistency of lines in which his characters are drawn, 
all whose developments are true to their ideal. 

The conceptions of the imagination of Auschylus are re- 
markable for a sort of colossal sublimity and power resembl- 
ing the poetry of the Book of Job; and those poems of his, 
none of which is a complete drama, but. which embody a con- 
nected story, may be said to resemble the stupendous avenues 
of the temple of Elora—with the vast scenes and vistas, its 
strange, daring, though rude, sculptures, its awful shadowy 
impending horrors. Like the architecture, the poems, too, 
seem hewn out of some massy region of mountain rock. Ais- 
chylus appears as an austere poet-soul, beseding among the 
grand, awful, and terrible m: which have floated from a 
primeval world, in which itions of the deluge, of the early 
rudimental struggle between barbaric power and nascent ci- 
vilization, were still vital. The drama which he originated 
was regarded by his contemporaries as religious ceremonial ; 
and by them their gods, ghosts, furies, and dramatis persone, 
were looked upon as. existences absolute and historic. It is 
strange to consider the condition of the old Greek mind, and 
the influences by which its imagination was affected in this 
epoch, when Strength and Force were supposed to have a 
spiritual personality ; when the Titans had still a life in the 
earthquakes ; when the old god of the ocean was supposed to 
have a visible existence; when the Gorgons were believed in 
as firmly as witches.in Elizabeth’s time ; when the awful realm 
of the dead, with its ministers and shadowy multitudes, ex- 
tended under the ground the people trod; when the volcano 
had its deity, the woods, mountains, rivers, the seasons and 
passions, each its presiding one. Theobject of Aschylus was 
to inspire his audiences with terror, hence he selects the 
gloomiest passage of mythic and heroic history, and crowds 
his try with fearful, sublime, and beautiful images ; his 
thoughts and language are not\unfrequently bombastic; and 
in the choice of themes, and in the elevation and irregular fire 
of his genius, he bears a close resemblance to the originator of 
the — drama,—Marlowe. The “ Prometheus,” from 
which Milton possibly derived his idea of Satan, is his finest 
play, both in its scenes and its ideal. Prometheus represents 
the first human civilizer and saviour; and his contest with, 
and overthrow, and tortures by ce ge the combat between 
the brute force of a savage world and intelligence. Like 
Satan, his speeches breathe alternately the deepest anguish, 
and the most unshaken intrepidity ; and nothing can be more 
sublime than the last scene, in which, while the , frame of the 
world is being convulsed, and earth, torn asunder, is opening 
to launch him into the tortuous abysses of Tartarus, he utters 
his defiance to the king of brute power, and triumphing in the 
consciousness of immortal being, appeals to the sun—the prin- 
ciple of light—to witness the wrongs he suffers, &c. There 
are some beautiful traits of description in his soliloquies, and 
some of the chorusses are full of imagination. The whole 
play, however, has an uncouth primeval air;—what prodigi- 
ous geography appears in his prophecy of the wanderings of 
Io, in which all quarters of the world are jostled in juxtaposi- 
tion. In the poetry of Aschylus may be noted the unconsci- 
ous conception and art of a great imaginative soul, as in Shak- 


; 


them and Polly my love.” 

“But you do not go yet?” 

“No, not yet,” he replied, slowly ; “but I cannot bear to 
see them .” And as he said this, in a rather low voice 
lie playfully filliped the little brown pill at the wall an 
bas it again im his hand. 

“Tf it were not somewhat pharisaical and cruel to preach 
to you.at this moment, Brancher,” said I, “I should urge you 
to lament your lost hf seer eg your injured wife, your de- 
graded children. It is hard in these selfish days to struggle 
upward; it is doubly cruel, then, to take one’s children and 
hurl them down into an abyss of hopeless poverty. You had 
talents, you had all that men require to fight their way to the 
sunshine. 


“And do you think I never lament those lost opportuni- 
ties ?” said cher, turning away his head; “it was my 
mode of revenging myself on an unjust world.” 

“ But a pitiful way; the world is an abstraction—you can- 
not revenge yo f on it except by injuring the innocent, 
and hardening and debasing yourself.” _~ 

“Our points of view differ,” said Brancher, rising, as. the 
turnkey came back for me. ‘“Good-by. God bless you for 
the kind things you mean, I feel sure, to do. Forget the rogue 
but think of poor Lizzy and her children !” 

(Brancher’s. face looked paler, as the door closed upon 
hi 


m. 

I locked my bedroom door that night. 

It was late next morning when I awoke: so late that [ had 
just time to hurry on my clothes, and run down and snatch a 
hasty breaRfast. I was so hurried that I mg Brancher’s 
letter, and did not think of it until I got to the station and 
had taken my ticket. Then I remembered it, took it out of 
my pocket, and opened the envelope. The letter contained 
— three words, written in. red ink, in a bold commercial 
hand. 


¢ “DEATH” OR DEATH. + 


At that moment the newsboy came running past me with 
the morning local paper It was Saturday. 

“Sudden death a mer in the Castle,” he cried. 
“Death of Davison, alias Brancher !” I bought a paper, paid 
for it with a trembling hand, and read as follows: 

“ Last night, at about ten o’clock, the turnkey in the Castle, 
reine SD rounds to turn out. the lights, and hearing a. low 

m cell thirty-two, unlocked the door, and going in 
Tacovered & prisoner named Davison, alias Brancher, lying 
in the agonies of death at the foot of his pallet bed. Assist- 
atice was immediately procured, and the governor and doctor 
summoned to the spot, but all in vain. The prisoner expired 
at fourteen minutes past ten. He had been in spirits 
throughout the dey, and was heard by the turnkey nging at 
half-past nine o’clock. It is supposed that serous apoplexy 
was the cause of death. .The man has left a widow and seve- 
ral children. He was a man of good education ; but, lamenta- 
ble to relate, the chief, as is supposed, of a gang of swindlers 
whose machinations extended over all Europe. An inquest 
is to be held to-morrow on the body.” 





CHARACTERISTICS OF GREEK 
IMAGINATION. ° 

In glancing at the generic type of the Greek head, antique 
and modern, the ty which specially. strikes the ‘ 
server is the straightness of the profile, and the great breadth 
between the eyes, to which portion of the cranium phrenolo- 
gists have assigned the organ of individuality and form—an 
Organ, however, whose action reciprocates with the pre- 
dominant faculties of the brain, of which it is @ development ; 
thus while the ancient Greeks were illustrious in art, of which 
form is the foundation, the modern race, whose blood is half 
Sclavonic since the. incolation of ‘the fifth century, are now 
eminent for the calculating powers concomitant with their 
character for commercial en and speculation. While | s 
the rude exercises of ancient afforded its artists a per- 
petual study for statuistic art and — which their cha- 
racteristic organ of form:found a n: field for exercise, it 
is no less marked in their literary compositions, and 
poetic, from both of which we may gather that upper 
story of the Greek head, where the reflective, ideal, and ima- 
ginative faculties reside, exhibited a preponderance over the 
eneral o| SS aiendbtanenate | tent mye 
e organ to, oug ilosophy, for example, the 
results were ——— symmetrical; their speculations not be- 
ing based or conducted on the positive method, soon came to 

revolve in the same fruitless, metaphysical circle. 
A sort of statuesque symmetry eo ew ishes the antique 
Saale teconand teeinet ae manera el 
prose e seems 
restrained by the principles of taste and art in the pro- 
The structure of a Greek temple, a 


“| Zischylus does what is right without knowing it,” said So- 
phocles. Thus his greatest as, like all highest poetry, 
was the result of the tranced insight of the imagination, rather 
than the principles of art. The other dramatists, Sophocles and 
Euripides, produced tr ies; but the Prometheus is tragedy 
itself, as Schlegel remar Sophocles, indeed, whose critical 
spirit is strongly marked in his creative efforts, displays a fine 
power of rendering imaginative nature, but the turn of his 

enius was less to the terrible than the beautiful and pathetic. 
fis imagination always energized under the direction of art, 
and none of the Greek dramatists have displayed so noble and 
graceful a union of these relative powers and principles. He 
is always thinking of making his subject ideally perfect, ad- 
dressing himself to the finest minds in the community, and 
never deviating into an attempt to attract popular applause by 

wering his genius to his audience—a respect in which he 
ers ee from Raritan sors on. the gut vie to introduce 
wise, beautiful, and b: it thoughts into his dramas, to the 











t| Joss of imagination, conception, and nature. 
is the earlier only whose genius evinces an affinity to| _ The nearest ap to the strong poetic power of Aischy- 
e extravagance of Asian imagi-|lus, as tation, and 4 sort of 
Mae. : »i8 to be in Pindar, several of 
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tion, it is alike difficult to convey an impress of this poetry in 
any language. So also, from the same cause, it now is with 
to the Aristo : 


versatile beauty and natural grace, the fancies of Ana- 
creon—for, unlike his nearest, modern parallel, Herrick, he 
seems to have been devoid of imagination—are incomparable 
in their order. His fancy plays with the various themes 
which present themselves to his mind or ony ry 
dream, @ pigeon or grasshopper, a drinking-goblet, a m . 
with an image of Venus, a spring day—with the ease of 
a zephyr sporting with a laurel leaf in the sunshine. 
can be more simply symmetrical and charming than those lit- 
tle songs and effusions which the poét would seem to have 
written, softly laughing, stretched in some grape-shadowed 
cavern or bower of asummer noon. Of Anacreon, no passa- 
ble translation exists ; and the best way to realize the natural 
beauty of the o: would be to render his songs as _lite- 
rally as possible, in their seven-footed, unrhymed lines. 
Sappho appears to have had a fine imagination for the sen- 
sibilities andj feelings—the amatory chiefly. At present few 
specimens of her writing exist; the celebrated ode, however, 
which Horace and Catullus have imitated, was, perhaps, one 
of her most perfect emotive efforts; though whether those 
were the verses which that exquisite judge, Pericles, said “he 
would not be content to die until he had committed to me- 
mory,” itis not impossible to say. We are inclined to think, 
that from the passionate, subjective style of her best poetry, 
Sappho was a sort of female Byron of antiquity, whose verses 
are marked, however, by more nature and the exquisite natu- 
ral grace so peculiar to the Greek intellect in all branches of 
art—whether manifested in the grouping of statuary, the 
moulding of a vase, or the setting of a thought. 
 - — of beauty, which is ee pam the idylic, 
even elegiac genius, was eminently possessed by Theo- 
critus, whose imagination brooded not in the mythical past of 
the dramatist, with gods, ghosts, heroes, and heroines, or the 
heroism of Olympic contest, but with the simple rural life of 
pastoral society in his own day. The fancies he puts into 
the mouths of his shepherds and shepherdesses are delight- 
fully natural, and in many places his painting of scenery is 
ea. om by picturesque selection, truth of tone and co- 
lour; but, like all the Greeks, his orderly sense of beauty in 
this respect was extremely narrow—his selection of objects 
limited ; nor were the latter drawn in the ideal or emotional 
relations. The landscape of Theocritus, with its open green 
plains, group of pines, fountain, cave, and bed of flowers, is 
not more extended than that of Homer. For correspondence 
between — and sense, eed the diction, in which he 
expresses the murmuring o streams, the whispering of 
his pines, and buzzing of his summer bees, &c., is sind 
—& merit due ina great degree to the various music of the 
wonderful Greek tongue. Lines and passages also, conveying 
such impressions (originally taken off in some happy moment 
of sensuous imagination) he is fond of repeating; such mar- 
vels of music being impossible to be surpassed. Wherever a 


picturesque imagination, such as that of Theocritus, exists, it | )@ 


is capable of higher themes than the erotic eclogue or elegy, 
an evidence of which we have in his heroic idyls, in whet 
he displays an elevation as little anticipated from the general 
tenor of his poesy as that said to have been exhibited by the 
soft, rich, diffusive genius of Ovid in his tragedy of “ Medea.” 
Theocritus having exhausted the themes of pastoral life, and 
such series of pictures and images as are recognisable by the 
antique mind, left little for Virgil to do but eclecticize his 
beauties, and render them in the ivory beauty and mild splen- 
dour of his Latin verse. 

As the themes of Plato were philosophic, &c., the vast ima- 
gination which he possessed, energized in the exhaustless spe- 
—— sphere of ideality, not in drama or am passionate 
or objective ; and had thus no other scope for display than in 
the sublimity and brightness of his thoughts and images, and 
the oceanic beauty and majesty of his style. His was the ima- 
gination for thought—for endless excursion into the domain 
of combinative ideas. The most glorious monuments of this 
power are the Phaedo and Banquet; the latter, the most 
beautiful effort of his spirit which has reached us, remains the 
noblest and most perfect dissertation in literature ; never were 
philosophy and poetry so mar'vellously allied. Even the fol- 
lowers of his school seem to have inherited in a degree this 
fine, imaginative faculty of their master, such as Porphyry, 
Plotinus, and Iamblicus, whose phantast genius has elimina- 
ted conceptions and ideas not a few, which for mystical sub- 
ae 4 resemble the remote splendid meditations of Sir Thomas 

rown. 

Long after the works of the great age of Greek intellect had 
assumed an eternal unapproachable prominence, throned in 
the empyrean of time ; and in the second and third centuries, 
the imagination of Greek writers, though incapable of approx- 
imating, as far as poetic conceptions were concerned, i 
and comic, to that of their mighty forerunners, was, neverthe- 
less, still remarkable for its vigorous inventive power. This, 
of course, is chiefly evidenced in the romancists, Heliodorus 
and Achilles Tatius, who display great versatility of fancy in 
dramatic incidentation, with considerable power of objective 
painting, and the latter exhibits nolittle knowledge of passion 
and feeling. But both those works of the later Greek mind— 
the materials of which were, perhaps, derived from the Mile- 
sian tales—are surpassed by the Pastoral of Longus, which for 
original invention, variety of incident, diverse and charmin 
scenic ere for fine keeping of tone and the delightfu 
naivete—a little exaggerated for artistic purposes—with which 
it is written, still remains unapproached—the first, as it still is 
the most deautiful essay of romantic pastoral genius. This, 
With the exception of the charming legend of Cupid and 
Psyche, in Apuleius, is the last literary work of antiquity in 
Which this rm ce characteristic symmetry of the Greek 
intellect is manifested. 





A TOUGH PATIENT. 


It was Christmas Eve, in the 1860, when my friend Dr. 
R— and myself anchored at Philes. , 
I am not given to rapturous outbursts i. the loveliness, of 
nature: it is a feeling 1 possess too strongly perhaps to give 
expression to, and Thad already visited some of the most cele- 
scenes in Europe, as well as in some portions of the 

East; but anything more exquisitely lovely than Phile— 






n | a full moon, its rays reflected on the 


piece de résistance was a fine turkey, the last of a floc 7 most 


face of old Nile, and breaking into masses of light and dark. 

mi ae Banks dn gh ager ange 
0 snnte megrenre ‘mever yet been 

BRye took «cable, forthe island, in its mi my 

e@ took a e island, 

is by no means eaay sale popes at rey none 


a deaf ear to his communications, and diligen 
conjuring up private s ns of my own, as I gazed 
upon the “ fiood of glory bursting from the sky,” which 

O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 

And topp’d with silver every mountain’s head. 


J pictured 'to myself endless arrays of the proud priesthood of 
winding their solemn way amid \the massive stone 
columns, emerging at the water’s edge, and prostrating them- 
selves before the emblem of material prosperity. I penetrated 
their m , listened to their bursts of vocal praise, and 
almost 
or Osiris. 
But man is a strange compound ; and after much rambling, 
both of mind and ,L suddenly discovered that the air of 
Philee possessed tonic properties of the keenest description ; 
and R—— reminded me of a most agreeable little circum- 
stance which had been partially obscured by the moonlight 
and the Egyptian priesthood. 

Eve happened to be the birthday of a very agreea- 
ble acquaintance we had made lately, and with whom we had 
joined company on' leaving Cairo, and we had to 
make this circumstance the pretext for a small extemporane- 
ous feast. Our English friends would have been not a little 
astonished at the orthodox nature of our repast; and for the 
benefit of those who are not above viewing such matters in the 
really important light they deserve, I tender a bill of fare of a 
hristmas dinner at Phile. 

We disdained all potted soups: as being too common for so 
notable an occasion, but in their place a most admirable 
mock-turtle soup was fabricated by our skilful Our 


of whom had perished on board our boat from sun-stroke. By- 
the-by, it is a most piteous sight to see a bird die by a sun- 
streke : the total aberration of mind and feebleness of under- 
standing they evince is most sad and touching. Well, the tur- 
key was succeeded by a plum-pudding blazing in brandy, a 
Roquefort cheese, mustard and cress grown on board, and the 
whole washed down by bottle or two of most admirable cham- 
pague. We felt with complacency that the day was not 
wholly thrown away; and when we landed once ,—for 
we had dined in our boat,—and proceeded to smoke a pipe 
amid the moon-lit ruins, there was a placid conviction pervad- 
ing our party that doubtless life might have pleasanter inci- 
dents in store, but that, such as it now presented itself, it was 
good enough for us miserable sinners. 
We wandered, then, amid those marvellous ruins. For the 
first time in my life I almost forgot my pipe, as I gazed on 
the slow, heavy roll of the majestic river, flowing now as it 
owed a thousand years ago, and will continue to flow a 
thousand years hence, ae the ruins of a nation’s worship and 
a nation’s grandeur. The howl of the jackal and the snarl of 
the hysena were in =< with the scene ; and. occasionally 
we could hear the roll and splash of the scaly monster which 
makes Nile-bathing a very doubtful pleasure. Indeed I con- 
gratulated myself, when | noticed how frequently these last- 
named comndn oueaved, that I had not fulfilled my intention 
of .crowning my day with that greatest of luxuries, a cold 
th. 
It grew late. “One more pipe.” Why do people always 
take “ one more pipe?” Is it lingering over departing enjoy- 
ment ?—just as we say “ One more kiss,” provided always it 
be not a parting kiss, which, to my mind, is anything but 
“ sweet sorrow.” i 
We had our “one more pipe” then, and retired to our boat 
—a particularly comfortable one, with twostate cabins, besides 
the saloon, and including in its “fixings” a first-rate drago- 
man and cook; no annoyance frem fleas, bugs, or mosquitoes, 
or any evil animal, except mice, which invariably ate up my 
pocket handkerchiefs, and suffered, no doubt, in consequence, 
from indigestion, nausea, and heart-burn. ’ 
The night passed, as, indeed, nights always do pass on the 
Nile, in perfect repose, with the exception of;sundry ejacula- 
tions from a most beautiful tabby cat I had purchased from a 
native, to avenge me on the marauders of my pocket-handker- 
chiefs. Capital sport she had that night; but it was death to 
me, and I ungratefully kicked her out of my cabin when I 
found that she murdered sleep as well as mice. [little antici- 
pated the treat which was in store forme the next day, and 
which merits minute description and a short preface. 
I had greatly desired a closer examination of the crocodile 
than it is easy to manage. Every one is aware that they are 
extremely difficult to approach, and that, when approached, 
their tenacity of life is such that, even when wounded severe- 
ly, they almost invariably escape. I had succeeded, when in 
the neighbourhood of Dongola, in striking an enormous green 
one, as it lay asleep upon a rock in the centre of the river, at 
a distance of about forty yards. We let the small boat float 
towards him, and then 1 lod, two conical bullets inside 
him, which had been previously hardened with zinc or tin. 
That they were lodged in him there could be no manner of 
doubt, not only from the peculiar thud which is always heard 
when a large bullet enters a soft substance, but likewise from 
the effect upon the animal. At this rude awakening, he star- 
ted up, writhed about for a few seconds, apparently in great 
pain and perplexity, and then, using his tail as a lever, rolled 
into the water. I believe he sank to rise no more, for, though 
we watched assiduously, we never saw him again. On exam- 
ining the rock where he lay, we found a pool of blood. The 
difficulty arises from the almost impossibility of taking aim at 
the vulnerable spot, which is underneath the left fore-arm. 
To hit the eye would be the fection of rifle practice; but, 
as I said before, it is most difficult to get near enough to them 
to take any aim at all, and their sense of hearing or seeing is 
80 acute that they are scarcely ever to be caught unaware; in 
fact, I wasted more powder and shot than I care to own upon 
these impenetrable brutes, who only returned my pains by 
laughing at my beard, and plunging into the water, where no 
doubt they made that peculiar grimace at me so well befit- 
a their nasal developments. 
was intently occupied, on the morning after our pleasant 
stroll, in skinning a specimen of the spur-winged plover 
(which had-been pursued on board our boat by a falcon), and, 
at the same time, in eating my breakfast—one gets hardened 
by travel to such incongruous occupations—when I was sud- 
denly roused by the tumultuous invasion of my German ser- 
vant, a man resembling the gorilla in all points—size, appe- 
tite, noise, and strength. The gorilla would always insist upon 
speaking English, though I had entreated him to substitute 
grunting, or gurgling, or any sounds he mighf prefer, and had 








Viewed, as it was our good fortune to view it, by the light of 
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endeavoured to convince him that it was not , nor in- 


et he was prolix, and I soon found iy- arri 
y 


t that I could myself have bent the knee to Anubis " 


Inexpressibly shocked, and hardly believing I was holding 
converse ‘with a man and a brother, I answered, sternly, that 
a — _ ee contained ne poison, oe 
ew Ow me to see ae aps the case might 
not be seatinaie Io ae - slight twinkle of the out 
young leman’s eye, which showed how very inefficient 
my gravity and intended rebuke had eeoyed: Ee 
me to follow him, and we were soon on board his boat. 
The patient was a crocodile. 
There lay the animal, which they had succeeded, after great 
difficulty, in capturing, supine and exhausted on deck; and I 
found, upon inquiry, that the amount of torture the poor crea- 
ture had 2 through—not from inhumanity, but merely 
With the view of easing his passage from this transitory life— 


was ae 

They begun by dividing the crew into two portions: to 
the one was committed the care of his fore-quarters; to the 
other, that of his tail. They coiled ropes tightly round the 
neck and round the tail, having ete bound up his mouth 
With a chain over an enormous log of wood, which they had 
taken an opportunity of chucking inside his gasping jaws. 
Thus prepared for strangulation, the divided crew pulled with 
all their might in contrary directions ; that is to say, the tail 
detachment pulled in one direction, and the neck detachment 
in the contrary one. Not the slightest effect appeared to be 
produced upon the vital energies of the animal ; the moment 
they relaxed their efforts, he appeared to be as lively as ever, 
—in fact, to be experiencing an agreeable degree of excite- 
ment; and I immediately to mind Sydney Sinith and 
the tortoise. Those who remember the anecdote may skip the 
next paragraph. 
One day, Sydney Smith observed a child stroking and 
tickling the horny back of a smiall pet tortoise. ‘“ What are 
you d that for, my boy?” “Oh! the tortoise likes it—it 
gives him pleasure.” “Gives him pleasure! why you might 
as well tickle the dome of St. Paul’s, to please-the dean and 
chapter.” 
The crocodile was evidently equally remote from sensation. 
The next attempt they made upon his life was just as un- 
successful. With a huge niallet they hammered upon his 
brains, or where brains are generally supposed to be; and 
dealt him the kind of blow a butcher administers to an ox be- 
fore cutting his throat—utterly ineffective! It merely pro- 
duced a litile undulating ripple of the body, as if rather 
soothing than otherwise, in his novel position. Various other 
murderous devices having failed, they had left him in quod 
for the night, high and dry, carefully grappled with cords and 
chains to the masts and various parts of the boat. 
“In the morning,” pursued the pale youth, “ we fancied at 
first that he was a little faint,and my tutor, who is a great 
naturalist, was pointing out to us the remarkable points in its 
conformation, when the brute hit him such a blow with. his 
tail that he was as nearly as possibly thrown overboard. This, 
however, happened some hours ago, and it is obvious now, we 
think, that he is becoming very weak. So, to make an end of 
this tiresome business, we want your doctor to poison our 
eronpete for us, since we can neither hang, draw, nor quarter 

m. 


Lsuggested that there might be considerable difficulty, if not 
danger, in y= | poison, even in his present exhausted 
state. After the rebuff experienced by the tutor, I did not 
imagine, I said, that he would feel inclined to encounter his 
teeth, having so recently suffered from his tail; but that I 
thought it might be very possible to put him out of his pain in 
another way, and I volunteered to perform the operation. My 
proposal was willingly: accepted. 

I examined the animal carefully. It lay strongly bound, 
head and tail, with a languid, sickly, seedy air; blind of one 
eye, but having, as Justice Credulous says, “ A d—d wicked 
look with the other.” It had certainly succeeded in ae | 
terror into its foes, for the black crew stood carefully aloof, 
making not the slightest offer of assistance, but jabbering, 
grinning, and ejac »  Wallah!” “ Taw!” “ Hat - 
sheesh !” “ Ya Hawagee /” and other appropriate and sonorous 
observations. My pale young friend timidly suggested chloro- 
form ; I did not anticipate much help from him, so I prepared 
Plena bare, and drew 2 large hunting knife I 

stripped my arm ani wa unting knife 

always wore from its sheath. Approaching the monster I ob- 

served an ugly look in his one remaining small green eye, 

which boded anything but passive obedience. He seemed ex- 

cited and irritated by the noise which the black crew were 

making, but which it was in vain to silence, and I half re- 

pented the job I had undertaken “ alone,” like Coriolanus ; 

but it was not in the me a to Naays from , deed of 

danger, so preparing (I honestly confess) for a rapid retreat in 
case of need, 1 wom | with one hand my hunting-knife, and 
with the other I lifted up the left fore-arm and plunged the 
blade, nine inches deep, and fully three in width, into the soft- 
est part next to the heart. In an instant the animal made a 
bound—something after the fashion of Samson breaking his 
pillar-reins—cracked all his lashings like packthread, knocked 
down the tutor, the pale pupil, and half the crew of grinning- 
negroes, and sent the other half up the rigging. I, myself, 
jumped upon the cabin skylight, where being fully eight feet 
above the “horrors of his folded tail,” I could laugh at the 
scene at my ease; and truly absurd it was, had it not been 
for the ate maa of the poor beast, who was evidently now 
in earnest, and began to think he had goi a foe worthy of his 
highest resentment. Equally in earnest were the crew in 
their terror; and in their various grotesque efforts to avoid his 
fury ; while the antics of wa pele youth and the naturalist, 
his tutor, who was momentarily acquiting insight into certain 
remarkable characteristics of the can crocodile, formed al- 
together a scene which might have alleviated the sufferings of 
their victim, had he been conscious of it. Gradually, however 
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; decorative architecture, or the art o 
ce benatttal’ uy the addition to them of colour 
seul; is not among the “lost arts,” but is still to be culti. - 
‘by those who desire.to surround themselves with beau- 
tial tings. Ifa name for the style be demanded, it can only 
be said that the name of no past style of Architecture is alto- 
i ap it: as the revived Gothic goes on to. 
more perfect success, it will find a name for itself. 
is carefully studied from natural forms, 
The flowers and leaves of our woods and fields ‘have furnished 
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minute and particular account of his last dying speech and 
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»” “CHINESE KITES. 

Gir Rutherford Alcock remarks, in his interesting work on 
J on the ridiculous contrarie’ ee ene the 
habits of the Japanese to those of estern nations; how they 
mamas (eet bonnets coyses side; how their carpen- 







































Urpose & 8 appro- 
priation was made; the carving was not included in the con- 
tract, but paid for by the ay, as 1t was done. 

The builders of the Academy have seized A the oppor- 
unity afforded them, by the erection of their costly build. 
ing, to show, by actual example, the proper and only possible 


oe 


soon, Sir John Davis notices s similar and or less loud, according to the| way of @ buil rich in sculptured ornament. The 
tap in tha nines 3 hls entertaining «work on that size of the instrument. The hum so prod may be heard stohe-carvers ve cuPicse capitals and archivolte with the 
people. at a considerable distance, when the kite is well up in the air, and of sculptors executing ind dent and 
Perhaps of all the odd practices thus indulged in, the one under a steady breeze ; and it isa fayourite penne the pai ge works of art. The result, thus far attained, has shown 
most easily to be accounted for, is the. practise of kite-flying | Kite-flyers to get up this hum at all the notes their | that the only difference between a carver of leaf capi- 
by grown-up men: which may be better ap when it} simple means can accomplish. They have another expedient | tals, and the producer of heroic human sculpture, is in 
is that the kites of China and Japan are not the of sending up messengers | amount of his knowledge and power. 





simple articles we usually know pal pe hoyaph wns 
infinitely various in sort, size, and and rate 
in construction, as well as high in price. What man among 
ourselves but has had his eyes attracted upward, and more or 
less of his interest engaged, by seeing a fire-balloon sailing in 
mid-air, or a sky-rocket in the ky; or, indeed, any- 
thing out of the common happening. o And 
por eee Lew oe a are to be laughed at, Saas — 
ht of a huge dragon or cen’ mies te ly 
ey oan mre oyna coping ta barter ~~ 
pretty but immense w ike its living 
Pre Minds fining about on tifeline y be- 
lieve them to be made of paper, a couple of fantastically- 
dressed frienas w arm-in-arm in the clouds with an um- 


F ; ; ; D CHANCELLOR OF THE LEGION 
is 80 é that it flutters open Winget t up to the kite, GRAN OF HONOUR. 


The appointment of Count Flahault to the post of Grand 
Chancellor of the on of Honour has given general satis- 
faction. It is reme that he was a soldier two years be- 
fore the order of which he is now the head was founded by 
the First Consul; and which, though often bestowed prodi- 
gally, the genius of the founder seems to have preserved in 
all vicissitudes from degradation or decay. Count Filahault 
is the most illustrious survivor of that wonderful period which 
comprises the Consulate and the Empire, under which he 
held a prominent place. He witnessed not merely as-a spec- 
tator, but as an actor, the tremendous les which shook 
Earope to its foundations; and was not the least in those days 
when there were giants in the land. There are persons who 

as heroes in works of fiction with less of the romantic 
in their career than the Chancellor of the Legion of Ho- 
nour. 
He was born in Paris in 1785, when the first moaning of 
the tempest which was to sweep oraythieg before it was 
heard. His father was an officer of rank in the French army, 
and died on the scaffold during the Reign of Terror, on the 


THE NEW EDIFICE OF THE 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


This description is borrowed from a ee ren just published, 
narrating the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone, on the 21st 
of October last. The tect is Mr. P. B. Wight. The site 


he ame in 1860, for the sum of fifty thousand dollars.— 
The new —— for the National Academy of Design, oc- 
cupies the whole of a lot situated at the northwest corner of 
Fourth avenue and Twenty-third street, eighty feet wide on 
the street, and ninety-eight feet nine inches pn Thy the 
avenue. it will be three stories high besides the ; 
lower, or basement ce mane tee the Janitor’s apart- 
ments, the floor of w is raised one step above the side- 
walk, occupying the whole end on Twenty-third street ; 
Second, the rooms of the School of Design; the floor of which 
is four feet lower than that of the Janitor’s rooms ; thus giv- 


cities at any time during the kite-flying season ; and, while 
they cannot fail to attract the attention of the observant stran- 
, in common with the many other novelties he sees about 
im, lead him to conclude that the old men and adults of 
those countries have, at any rate, some excuse for the fri- 
volity they are accused of. The ability to make such extra- 
ordinary kites is mainly owing to the toughness, tenuity, and 
flexibility, of the Chinese and Japanese paper, and the abun- 


, $ of incivism and of being an aristocrat. The friends of 
dant material for ribs and frames afforded by the bamboo: a a sixteen feet high, and which occupy three-fourths the bmily succeeded in conveying the orphan child to Eng- 
plant which has not its equal for pend 5 = Gyrnen ge te of the whole basement story. The accomm for the | land, where he was put to school. The story goes that he 

these simple 


School are ample. It will occupy three Studios or alcoves on 
Fourth avenue, lighted by large windows, and a hall for casts 
and models, the whole co a space of forty-seven by 
sixty-eight feet. The Life School will occupy a hall; in the 
north side of the building, twenty-seven by -four feet, and 
eae a ape from a court-yard. The entrance to all the 
rooms in this story is by a door in the southern end of the 


suffered no small torment from his comrades merely on ac- 
count of his nationality ; so that whereas the Parisian Terror- 
ists put the father to death for not being sufficiently national, 
the son was persecuted at school for 1g too much so. When 
order was restored by the strong hand of Bonaparte, M. Fla- 
hault returned to France, but not to lead a life of inactivity. 
It was a stirring period. The renown of Marceau, General at 
24, dying the death of a hero at 27, and over whose grave the 
enemy as well as his own army paid military honours ; of 
Hoche, to whose other well-earned titles was added that of 
“Pacificator of La Vendée,” and who died, full of glory, at 
29; and of others destined to a still loftier flight, not to speak 
of the greatest of all, attracted to the ranks of the army 
the youth of France. Bonaparte was then preparing for his 
Italian campaign and for the victory of > which 
secured the submission of Italy, broke in pieces the second 
coalition, and ended in the peace of Luneville, - Youn 
Flahault enrolled himself in the corps of volunteers attach 
to the army under the First Consul. At sucha time, in such 
an army, and under such a leader, gallantry in the field was 
sure not to pass unnoticed or unrewarded ; and as the merits 
of the young soldier of fortune were of a high order, he met 
with rapid promotion. He was successively angented to the 
staff of Murat, Berthier, and Napoleon himself, and served 
with distinctian in the campaigns of Portugal, Germany, 
and He was named Gen of Brigade, General of 
Division, and Count of the Empire in 1813. During the des- 
— struggle maintained against such fearful odds by Napo- 
eon on the French territory in 1814, Count Flahault was 
selected to conduct the negotiations for an armistice at Lu- 
signy with the allies, but negotiations were broken off the 
day Troyes was retaken ; the proposition of the negotiator be- 
ing considered inadmissible by the Powers. 

A merit beyond that of the mere soldier attaches to Count 
Fiahault’s name. He was not of those to whom could be ap- 
plied the sarcasm which the ingratitude of those who wor- 
shipped him while he was all powerful, and who abandoned 
him in his adversity, wrung from the Emperor. Count Fila- 
hault’s devotion to his chief was the same to the last; it was 
pushed even to rashness. Having nobly borne his part in the 
final struggle of Waterloo, he did not yet despair; and after 
the abdication of Napoleon he headed, with Lucien and Labé- 
doyére, the-Imperial party in the Chamber of Peers, of which 
he was a member, and made the most desperate efforts to sus- 
tain the dynasty in theperson of Napoleon’sson. Whatamo- 
ment that was when Ney rushed in while Davoust was reading 
his report of the military resources that yet remained to France 
in a most favourable point of view, and announced that it was 
all illusion; that it was absurd to suppose that 60,000 men 
could then be rallied; that Marshal Grouchy could hardly 
muster 10,000 or 15,000; that the Prussians were not beaten, 
and that the allies would be at the gates of the capital in six 
or seven days! i 19. y 

In the midst of the vehement agitation which followed these 
tidings, Fiahault did not despair; and he, Lucien, Joseph, and 
Labédoyere proclaimed Napoleon IL Their efforts were 
ry | vain: the Government of France was to be decided otherwise 

than by debates in either the Peers or the Deputies. Whet 
all was over, those who were forced to emigrate was 
Count Flahault. Owing, I believe, to the influence of Prince 
Talleyrand, his name was struck out of the list of exiles soon 
with | after the second restoration of the Bourbons, and he was en- 
abled to return to France, The Revolution of July restored 
him to his seat in the Chamber of Peers and to his rank in the 
army. He was subsequently attached to the military house- 
hold of the Duke of Orleans, had several diplomatic missions 


ibility, and elasticity of its fibrous 
materials, and with the wonderful neatness and ingenuity the 
Chinese and Japanese are famous for, it is astonishing howjra- 
pidly and easily they construct the odd and complicated figures 
which they fly askites. 

Let us transport the reader to the line of low hills. which, 
thickly strewn with the graves of the dead out of the neigh- 
bouring city of Foo-chow-foo, skirts the picturesque’ foreign 
settlement of tliat port, and on which some very pretty kite- 
flying may be seen during the season. The first thing to at- 
tract his eye (presuming it to have had its fill of the beautiful 


— ~er side. 
e pri story is reached by a double flight of steps on 
the Twenty-third street end, and is nite large door- 
way, from which a hall, eighteen feet wide, runs nearly the 
scenery to be seen around) will be the centipede kite: which, | whole —— of the building. The whole Fourth avenue side 
with its scaly joints stretching out some sixty to a hundred | is occupied by a suite of four rooms; the most southerly is the 
feet in length, its thousand legs, and slow undulating motion, | Reception Room, twenty-two by twenty-six feet; the next 
looks marvellously like a giant specimen of that ble crea- | two, each the same size as the ption Room, are for the 
ture creeping down upon one out of the clouds. Although | Library. The most northerly is the Council Room, which is 
complicated enough in appearance, it is very simply con-| twenty-two by forty-five feet. To the west of the Central 
trived ; something like it might, without difficulty, be made} Hall are ladies’ and gentlemen’s Dressing Rooms; and a Lec- 
by any — English boy, who would take the trouble, | ture Room, which is immediately above, and thesame size as 
and use sufficiently light materials. The Chinaman constructs | the Life School Room, ir. the story below. 
it thus: He first prepares from fifty to a hundred hoops of} The upper story is for the Exhibition Galleries. In the 
fine split bamboo, taking care to make one-third the number | centre is a hall thirty-four by forty feet, divided by a double 
he intends to use of equal diameter, say a foot anda half} arcade, supported on columns of polished marble. 
across, and the rest each one slightly smaller than the other, | hall will be hungthe works of Art which belong to the Na- 
until the last is about the size of a small‘saucer. On these he | tional . Around this are the Galleries, all 
stretches thin white or brown paper, by pasting the edges | out of it; one thirty by seventy-six feet ; one twenty-two b 
down over the hoop with well ground paste. On two oppo-| forty-six; one twenty by forty; one twenty-one by thirty—all 
site points of oe he then fastens, with fine twine, small | lighted by sky-lights; also a Gallery for Sculpture, twenty- 
bamboo pegs of t an inch in length and the size of'a slate} one feet square, ted both from the roof and the side. 
pencil ; these are intended as joints on which to fix the legs 
—portions of the kite that need the most care and attention. 
To form the legs he procures a quantity of hollow reeds, 
like a stalk of wheat or barley, and very to it in ap- 
pearance, save that the reeds are smooth and jointless from 
end to end. Of these he selects the longest, and best, 
for those of his hoops which are of equal size; and, having cut| he gives up his ticket and buys his catalogue; from this a 
them to an equal length of from two and a half to three feet,} double flight leads to another platform, from which a single 
he carefully balances them all, points one end with ht reaches the level of the Gallery floor. 
paper, by way of socket and to prevent cracking; and fixes hese stairs, together with all the doors, door and win- 
them on the one on either side of every hoop.. For the} dow trimmings, mantels, &c.,are to be of oak and walnut 
remainder of hoops, he selects reeds proportionately | combined, oiled and hed. The hallsand vestibules will 
shorter and lighter, according to their several sizes: He then /| be floored with m of tiles. 
connects the hoops to each other at a distance of about'a foot} On the exterior, the walls of the basement story will be of 
or more apart, four pieces of twine’: fastening one over, | Westchester County eray marble, with bands of North River 
and one under, each peg, and at points equi-distant from one|graywacke. The walls of the first story of white marble, 
another on the circumference of the hoops. Having com-| with similar bands; and of the third story of white and gray 
pleted the series, he finishes it off with a head; pes marble, in small oblong blocks, forming a pattern of chequer- 
as near as he can the ugly head and mandibles of the centi-/ work. The building will be surmounted by a rich arcaded 
Mage | = pet —_— with which the kite is ne ee 
own. us put together, te extends. over a good e of Design, in the basement, will be lighted 
length; in order to get it up, it is necessary to take hold of it wide double windows. with segmental arches, each petror ao 
en ches supported in the middle on a clustered column, with a rich 
carved capital and base, and , on each side, on a carved 
corbel. the other windows in the building will have 
ted arches, and those of the first story have their 


Aly yet t- Pt rte jody main entrance in 
he story.. On of a person so entering, is the 
ticket office ; on the right, the umbrella depository. Passing 
through the vestibule, the visitor enters the Great Hall; in 
front are the stairs leading up to the Galleries above ; four 
steps, the whole width of the hall, lead to a platform, where 


, and, to make this they cut a of paper, | sculpture. General of Division he was placed on the reserve of the army 
the exact shape and size of the natural when on the} As will be from the above description, the style of | in 1849, On the 5th of May, 1838, he had been named Knight 
wing ; this, they paint the natural colour, and on ribs | architecture is revived Gothic now in t style in sao ion of Honour, of which 

; e ROW Grand Chancellor. 
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ha gained him much goodwill there as in his 
as 
a ds on both sides of the Chan- 


,,and that é 
nt lh ul nt, hho oe 
? e on one em an 
of the Serle’s Court and camp.— Paris letter, Feb. 6. 
t he skied Shas. Couns Wiahenit is onnaacinds withthe 
aving married the Baroness Keith, daugh- 
Ba ah aristocracy avi the Admiral. One of the Gount's 
daughters by this lady is the present Marchioness of Lans- 


angry 48 Once made sure. 
exercising their rights, however stern 
ree all Weta over! 
con they arise 
officers, and are not sanctio 
tive. In 
coun 


F 
maritime rival to the 
own, and which some of those on the Con! 
oy >> merations striving to condemn. 
e. 
turea would be tem 


the Federals are 
‘ough mnay be thei 


cts of ini 
trom ‘the aul 
tite 
a few severe provocations, 
completely acq iiesoed in the 
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SQ 
PARLIAMENTARY GLEANINGS. 


In the House of Commons, on the 12th ult,, Lord R. Ceci 
asked the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether he in- 
: to adhere to his statement that no verbal communica- 
tae il eto ten emeey 
the despatch addressed by Mr. Seward to Mr. Adams on 
Ps 11th day of July, or whether he desired to, withdraw it? 
It had been whispered that a noble lord, whose statement the 
hon. géntleman was bound to respect, had given an account 
of the eee diametri opposite to his own. 
Mr, Layarp.—*“ I think I t, appeal to the House whe- 
ther this question is not entire y opposed to Parliam 
hear, hear), and whether I might not decline to reply 
to it respect for the House, however, leads me to answer 
the noble jlord. I stated most distinctly the other evening 
that that despatch had not been communicated to Lord Rus- 
sell, and that no written or verbal communication in the sense 
of that despatch had been made to the noble lord. (Hear, 
hear.) I trust that now at least the noble lord will be satis- 
ied. »” 


Lord R, Cecru.—‘ The hon..gentleman’s words are still in- 
definite enough to make me desire to address to him another 
question, and that is whether any verbal communication in- 
timating the nature of that despatch has been made to the no- 

ie lord.” , 
mtr Layarp.—" I believe that a member of this House an- 
swers as a gentleman and a man of honour, and not as a spe- 
cial pleader.” (Cheers.) 

On the evening of the 16th ult., says a Liverpool paper, 
Lord ‘Russell was again taken to task upon the} Alabama 

uestion, which was raised by a motion of Lord CaRNaRvON 
or a return of the cases in which British subjects had claimed 


ee 


of the matter, a 
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of Nassau, which few 

adia trade could have 
years 
extrao 


unco! 
ily pointed out. on the 
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peste at seeing steamer after steamer 


indignation ought to be reserved for some very 
rage on the part of the Federal cruisers. 
n the instances mentioned by Mr. Seymour Fitz 


ment. It would be d 


rious cases, and 
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individual 
the ee 3 
fore, t 
of the 
which have, be it said, given the sanction of our 
doctrines 


our jurists have laid 
ent have been 


ht, then, be sure that the question of Federal cap- 
perately debated in the House of Com- 
mons. Everybody knows that the Federals have, on the face 
deal on their side. There has been, it 
cannot be denied, plenty of blockade-running. The obscure 
with the West 


three 
, is now an important commercial i that 
aainery island, New Providence, have been despatched 
goods of every kind to the value of hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, and such;are the resources of the place and the capa- 
city of its inhabitants to receive the manufactures of the mother 
country that still the stream of exportation flows on, It can- 
entary | not be wondered that the Federals should be somewhat ~ 
for th’ 
ong torpid but now most active of ports; and wen this side 
the ocean, who know the main facts of the case, comc to the 
consideration of it with a consciousness that any display of 
it out- 


d last 
night there is, no doubt, matter for the attention of Govern- 
rous to allow any foreign Power, 
particularly a Power so exacting of its own rights as the Fe- 
deral States, to commit without remonstrance acts which it 
might hereafter urge as a precedent. In bringing forward the 
cases of the Margaret and Jessie, the Springbok, the Science, and, 
above all, the Saxon, Mr. Fitzgerald exercised the proper vigi- 
lance of the Opposition, and gave the Government thereby an 
opportunity of explaining the course it had taken in the va- 
the state in which the negotiations now are. 
To do the Government justice, there seems to be no shrink- 
ing from a due’assertion of the maritime rights of the country. 


tween two fires, evacuated the Dannewerke. He retreated to 


closely pursued by both Aus- 
overtook him near Oversee, 
y ground cut up with 


Danes, 





here myowee hed 
torned at bay and killed nearly 1,000 Austrians Finding 
n | themselves, hopelessly outmatched, the 1st Copen- 


ame nent of charged on the German batteries, 
gacritcs of nearly it whole strength enabled the 
to continue its retreat... On the 8th, the Austrians 
des resistance from the 


burg, though Danish, cannot effec- 
the invaders without artillery, and Duppel only 
ie island.—London Spectator, Fed. 13. 

The news from the seat of war is scanty in the extreme. 
Duppel is eet: and a Danish t which made a 
sally was almost destroyed by two Prussian batteries. The 
Danish fleet has arrived off the island of Alsen to resist the 
invasion ofthe Prussians. One telegram states, however, that 
the Prussians have suffered Soumaecemy by two sorties of the 


Danes.—Liverpool Post, Feb 
ndent in Denmark, commenting on the 


Our co 

wanteater ot the Dannewerke by the Danish troops, inti- 
mates that the Danes seonlt feel the humiliation of retreat, 
and that the army grumbled loudly at “ not having been al- 
lowed to t the Rectan” who were, however, double the 
number. second attempt at an insurrection in Copen- 
hagen was put a stop to by the “application of cold water 
from a fire-hose,” The Hamburger Nachrichten states that 
nearly the whole of Schleswig has been evacuated by the 
pera ae mr Se hour Dn. write no further, news oe the 
si uppel, but the two man powers, having defini- 
tively refused the armistice, will no doubt press it with all 
Vv 
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ihe cowardly (?) policy of the English Government towards 
Denmark, which for many days past has been made the sub- 
ject by the Paris press of bitter irony and contempt, has also 
been seized on by Prince Napoleon to direct a shaft against 
England, Inaspeech made by the Prince at the Suez Canal 
banquet, he pointed out the abandonment by our Government 
of the noble causes of Italy and Poland, and sarcastically 
asked whether a Government which had abandoned rights 


; ; . founded on ‘treaties and history would go to war about the 
of compensation from the American Government. While arguing Lon oak etnadnmnanaiiaen aintaeas bore 5 pom Isth; of Suez. England, he said, was a bugbear, and he 
~ that every consideration should be shown to the U. 8. under |) occion would make menacing, it would be a breach of duty defied her. (Oppoeit ne . 6 or ageing tie Gage Canal. —London 
he Pinry there should be cs cite He ng ~ > | eee ree Nowe ns its, Lyne a gg be might de that ? eutuilns 
of L L ate "| they were only the faults of individuals. is consideration seerer eee en 
e on Letina, tod “inotanowd the case of the and oF ane Ameri | seems not to ‘have been wanting to the Government. SECRET HISTORY OF THE FRENCH TREATY 
te try by Amerie, andl of the Twsebowo as one of waduc| lait weet he Magar ond Jen, Confederate ves OF COMMERCE 
oe concession by Genet pa ae to spericen demande. ae British waters—that is, within three miles of one of the| M. Paul Boiteau, injan introduction to a collection of all 
al change Lord ‘Russe “ peutanen "i exp i Pagune aa Bahama Islands. Now, we are not among those who con-| the treaties of eommerce now in force between France and 
on! of Mr. Seward’s demands as e re ma, On in Conte. sider this a very grave breach of our rights, considering what | Other countries, relates what may be called the secret his- 
la. tat = en ak oe on sostiend Awe Kamer Boe been Sea and where the B abames are bat, as R is forbidden by inter-|tory of the commercial treaty with England. M. Boiteau 
on. 1 : * | national law, it is properly noti t no time, it, is said, | says :— 
ty. tion. h e cae wer would result if the matter were not) 4iq the distance of the ship excetd four or five hundred yards} Louis Bonaparte, when he lived in England, followed with 
the tone spony in reply justified the action of the Americans | °™ the shore. At that distance the Federal cruiser con-/| attention the discussions of the Anti-Corn Law League, and 
“of A ray" —P y but the murder of Mr. Gray, for tinued to pour shot and shell into the Confederate vessel ; she | was prescnt at all the meetings which were presided over by 
of re om Saxon r was to be brought to trial, and. that of sank at 300 yards from the shore, and the shot and shell from | Mr. Smith, ex-president of the Chamber of Commerce of Man- 
at ee i> tin. nena ten enor the Federal ship “ went crashing into the plantation adjoining chester, and Member of Parliament ; but he did not allow his 
nals the B ly denied that he had ever agreed to anything of the | village on British soil, so that the inhabitants, alarmed for | opinions to be perceived in the first yours of his rule. He, 
my Lermch | Te reteretion and asserted that he had resisted the their safety, were obliged to quit their habitations and take however, never addressed a word of blame to M. Michel Che- 
his nature o be U. 8 Government to the'ut At thsustow refuge at a distance.” The answer of the Attorney-General is| valier, who then stood alone in the official world in defending 
ich claims of the a a Ht aan treaty and the that complaint has been made and reiterated ; that Mr. Seward | the cause of commercial liberty, or who at least was absolutely 
ad time he aaget 0 — en y ower feeling has promised inquiry and disavowal in case the fact should | alone in the Council of State on all questions of importance, 
Resthene: 8 mndeny, Racha On Pg am es Ap di ng tt that only be as represented by our Government, and that he has asked | What a M. Michel Chevalier was the belief that the 
ned would be calmer sg poe Fussell to thé production of for a copy of the evidence on which we have founded our | article of the Constitution which gave to the Emperor the 
~~ a list was rary ce greed claim. subject is still, under consideration, and Sir | right of concluding treaties of commerce had not been slipped 
— ae pot evening, says the same a curious | Roundell#Palmer says that the investigation, if fairly con-|in without motive, and that at a given moment that would be 
rite at Pp —_ —S on fees of ote Mr, | ducted, call lead but to one result.—The case of the Springbok | perceived. It was desirable to hasten that moment ; and for 
net conversa ja. toe? Pa Government as tothe report that a| 2 that of a veesel captured by a Federal cruiser on its way to that reason the Council General of the Herault gave, under 
the GREGORY Atal ~ at Liverpool to pursue the Alas . | Nassau, and condemned on the ground that the cargo was in- | his impulsion, every year a stronger form to its liberal reso- 
vor vessel was fitting se th . ld be | “ended for the Confederate States when the vessel left the|lutions. This of an agitator always on the breach gave 
and asked sarcastically whether the same vigilance wou. lish port. The American Prize Court enforced the la M. Michel i i 
ny, : — Of vessels fitted out against the Fede- | po Wi} to chel. Chevalier, in his quality of Councillor of the 
of malt as in the case a at poverty. mantle ots beg decision has been eaeton- ey of & governmental mage, an authority which no 
ie ‘ L éi . . , on the gro essel was trading between | other of the partisans and promoters of economic science 
oo To this Mr. Fane ne ae ho» wpaputa, un ne neem eh neutral ports, and because the whole cargo was confiscated | could possess. But in order to prepare an effective negotia- 
a — neue raph mi wage wily contri- for a small portion of contraband, yet the Attorney-General | tion between England and France, it was not sufficient to 
Le —e a oe ow Cafe ty so, his hon. friend | WS of opinion that it was consistent with English decisions have in the latter country a Councillor of State determined to 
the pre me — Anes it than the Government. The law, {224 could not be made the ground of complaint.—The third | risk everything in order to make it succeed; it was necessary 
be be ow ad be applied impartially to either side.” The | C88¢ is thut of a vessel seized for having taken alleged con- that there should be in England a man with whom that Coun- 
< vn tele ope indo was rather rude; but perhaps it | ™band of war to the Mexican port of Matamoras, with the/ cillor of State should come to an understanding. In conse- 
_ Inder Secretar Siesta ’ view of its being afterwards transported to the, Confederate | quence, M. Michel Chevalier formed a more intimate connec- 
ap- hit the right on the . States, and the seizure took place weeks after she had unload-| tion with Mr. Cobden, with whom he become acquainted 
mA EYEE rT” SEDO evens ed and the cargo had been placed in the Matamoras Custom- | on his visit to Paris in 1847. On the first proposition made 
ned MARITIME DIFFICULTIES house. In this case the Attorn -General states that com-|to him, Mr. Cobden cried: “A treaty! Your Parliament will 
Fla- - site’ anit Stale @OrmD eeawes, plaint has been made and reparation demanded. _ never consent to one.” This was at the moment at which, on 
was &3 BETWEEN GREAT BRIT But the most important case is that of the Saxon, inasmuch | the presentation of a petition to the Senate denouncing as un- 
the When we consider the immense maritime commerce jas @ British subject seems to have been wantonly shot by a| constitutional the suspension of the sliding scale, the members 
fter of GreatyBritain and the United States, the fierceness of Federal naval officer. The Savon had completed her lo g of the Lag ogre) ae! made an attack of unexampled vio- 
abé- the couflict between Federals and leading each} at an island called Angra Pequena, on the coast of Seath lence on the two isters, M. Rouher and Baroche, Mr. 
‘ich to the severities of war to jthe utmost extreme] Africa, when the Federal steamer Va: sent an armed | Cobden, therefore, however desirous he was to see a treaty 
sus- against the other, and when, moreover, we recollect how | boat to her. The crew of the Sazon were told to go. below. | concluded, did not calculate on success. 
mo- largely a certain number of Regions, allured by the pros- |“ As Mr. Gray, the mate, was going down the ladder, the] M. Michel Chevalier, having reason to believe that the last 
ling pect of a good market, and perhaps not unattracted by sym- American officer, Donovan, gave him a push. The mate was] acts of ce had had no other result than to strengthen 
nce pathy with the Confederates, have engaged in the contraband | turning round to see who it was, but making no resistance ; | the desire of the French Government to finish a question the 
was trade with the blockaded ports, we cannot be surprised that a | but the American officer drew his revolver and shot him dead | solution of which was very necessary, weat a second time to 
men number of disputes have arisen with respect to the captures at | on the spot.” If these circumstances be correctly stated, |there | England, on some pretext that, I believe, of seeing the mem- 
rdly sea. Indeed, the only wonder is that during three years of|can be no doubt that a most foul murder was committed, and | bers of the Committee for establishing Uniformity of Weights 
te, active blockade-running there have not been more. The | We are glad to hear that H. M.’s Government have represent | and Measures, of which he was chairman—and he prayed the 
six Federals are a people not inclined to waive any of their|ed to the Federal Government that the offender should be| French Ambassador (M. de Persigny) to speak to Lord John 
rights, and their naval commanders are, perhaps, rather more | brought to trial. But we agree with some of the speakers last | Russell, whilst Mr. Cobden spoke t6 Mr. Gladstone, When the 
hese assuming than is the habit of officers bred in Euro tradi- | evening that something more is necessary than merely to| latter had been informed of what was projected, M. Michel 
and tions. They have rigidly carried out the laws which the Eng- draw the attention of the Washington Government to the] Chevalier went to see him, and without di uising from him 
vere lish Judges laid down in the early part of this century; they| matter. A murder of this kind, committed on the deck of a| that he had no powers to treat, represented the necessity of 
wise have chased, captured, and destroyed the blockade-runners ; | British ship on the person of one of its officers cannot be | all serious men uniting, in order to take advantage of the mo- 
hen they have intercepted them in all parts of the Atlantic, and | passed over with a mere remonstrance as if it were only a| ment; and he assured him that if England would take the 
was the Judges on shore have condemned prizes, on the strength technical breach of international law, such as @ capture in| lead in doing something for French wines, a treaty would this 
ince of an intention to enter the blockaded port, with a severity of| British waters. The description given by Col. Sykes, if cor-| time be concluded. Previous to this, in 1856, he had spoken 
oon construction which shows that they have well studied the | reet, proves the deed to have been as col -blooded at it was | in the same way to Lord Clarendon, who was well disposed 
—~ British decisions which so tinental nations inthe | cowardly. Any negligence in demanding and the | to make all the advances n ; but Lord Palmerston re- 
red days of our ers. Every now and then a part of ‘our | punishment of this crime will be an abandonment of the pro-| fused any concession, The confidence manifested by M. Mi- 
‘the public winces at the severity with which the Federal cruisers | tection which a State owes to all its subjects.—Zimes, Feb. 13. | chel Chevalier decided Mr. Gladstone, who only asked if the 
19e- and Courts persecute — - bd dealiug with = —_+—__ pecans Reggae A ne rape hl to Vepencsorghaars a 
‘ons Confederacy, and there a more legitimate grievance > who, on rece an affirmative answer, instant] 
on} the mistal y: which now and then occur through the over| - THE DANES AND GRRM ANS. ; promised his co-operation. sf was he, in fact, who removed 
AS zeal or the ignorance of the United States’ officers. But,on| The week has been marked by a political calamity. The | all difficulties. offered to suppress entirely all duties on 
rmy the whole, ha British nation has borne with due equanimity | Danish Commander-in-Chief fin that while the Austrians | the manufactured articles of and of Lyons, and held out 
ight the application. to itself of, its own laws of war. Almost for | attacked him in front the Prussians had crossed the Schlei in | hopes of a bates! obra of the duty on wines. M, Mi- 
the frst tiie in history we have been neutrals while a great fishing-boats, and that he would in a few hours be placed be- I chel Chevalier that the duty d not exteed a shil- 
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to see him one Sunday to talk over this gravesubject. The 
could, th , be continued without fear of 

clamour. The Ministers were shortly afterwards told of 
‘what was taking place. M. Ma Vaillant were 
opposed to it, but M. Thouvenel was favourable; so likewise 
was M. Chasseloup-Laubat, though perhaps in a smaller de- 
gree. As to Prince Napoleon, he incessan 
of the others. At the end of November, 1 
‘was settled, and it was published on the 28rd of J . All 
the negotiations were carried on in the cabinet of M. Rouher 
between M. Rouher and Mr. Cobden alone, without the inter- 
vention of any Director-General, not even the Director of 
Customs, so indispensable was it that the negotiators should 
envelop themselves in mystery. It may be considered certain 
that the people, who, though ase wend | had threatened 
Louis Philippe to make their workmen build berricades in the 
event of the prohibitionist system being put down, would, if 
they had known what was , not have shrunk from 
such extremities in order to prevent the new Government, 
from bringing to a successful issue this conspiracy for the pub- 
lic welfare. Mr, Cobden, on his part, came to an understand- 
ing with M. Chevalier, who studied all the details, and whose 
original plan was almost we ai adopted. A piquant and 
curious fact may be mentioned—M, Michel Chevalier had all 
the papers connected with the treaty copied by his wife, and 
M. Rouher by his wife. When everything was settled, ‘Lord 
Cowley intervened officially, as did also Baroche, in his 


8) 


quality of Minister of a Affairs ad interim. M. 
endeavoured to check the Emperor, butin vain. It was all up 
with prohibition. 


—_>_——____ 
GOOD DEEDS; KINDLY WORDS. 

Mr. x pre Murray, H. B. M cana to Messrs. Dana, Willis, 

a ing, a Committee for Relief of the “ Bohemian” 

Sufferers : Portland, Feb. 25. sf 

“It is my pleasing duty to acknowledge, with feelings of 
the highest admiration, the noble subscription so sponta- 
neously made by the merchants and people of Portland, on 
behalf of the destitute shipwrecked emigrants and peneneers 
of the steamship Bohemian. The timely charity thus shown 
tothe poor men, women and children; who, in this sad disas- 
ter, have lost all they fmm will prove to them that in 
the midst of urgent and constant claims, the people of Port- 
jJand are ever ready with purse and hand to relieve distress, 
wherever and upon whomsoever that distress may fall.” 

The Committee's Reply ; Feb. 29. 


“Your communication of the 25th inst. was duly received. 
Please accept our acknowledgment of your appreciation of the 
efforts of the citizens of Portland to relieve the distressed 
and suffering passengers of the ill-fated steamship Bohemian. 
In their action is illustrated the general sentiment of our peo- 
ple towards the suffering and destitute of all nationalities, 


and es ly of Great Britain, to whom they are allied by 
blood, commercial intercourse, and by personal friend- 
ships. We trust that no occasion may ever arise to disturb 


the present amicable relations of the two nations. We wish 
algo to return our thanks for the assistance rendered by your- 
self personally and by your-estimable lady.” 


Mr. Murray to Mayor McLellan. 


“T take this, the earliest moment I have had at my disposi- 
tion, to express my sincere acknowledgments for the v 
prompt and efficacious relief afforded to the destitute emi- 
Per and passengers who were wrecked on board of the iil- 

ted steamship Bohemian on Tuesday last, by placing apart- 
ments in the new City Hall at their dis on their first 
arrival in town, and ig their more wants. 

“Permit me, also, to offer through you to the charitable 
ladies of Portland the grateful thanks of the recipients for the 
bountiful supply of clothing provided so immediately for 
them—a generosity the more to be admired when the increas- 
ing demands upon them are taking into consideration.” 


Tue Antiquity or Cannon.—No historian has ever given 
us the true epoch of the use of metallic cannon; it is certain, 
however, that they were'in use about the middle of the four- 
teenth century. ¢ Swedes used lead cannon between the 
years 1620 and 1682, which were lined on the inside by tubes 
of wood or copper, and secured on the outside by iron 
The general opinion is that cannons were first made use o 
1386 or 1888. They were certainly used by the English in 
1347 at the siege of Calais, and by the Venetians at 
in 1386, and in their war with the Genoese in 1594 and . 
the Turks emplo them. In the commencement of the 
fifteenth century, Maurice, of Switzerland, discovered a me- 
thod of cannon whole, and bo them so as to draw 
out the interior at a single piece. In 1740, cannon were made 
of iron at St. Petersburg, and balls of many pounds weighi 
were projected without injuring the pieces, 


Aazs or Retentne Monarcus.—The oldest reigning sove- 
reign in Europe is King William of Wurtemburg. He heads 
the list on the Gotha . Having been born September 
27th, 1781, he is now in his eightythid year. He was thirty- 
five years old when he came to his throne in 1816; buthe has 
reigned nearly halfa century. King Leopold of um isin 
his seventy- year ; King mat rosea Sin, seven- 
; be ohn of Saxony in hissiXty-third. Pope Pius the, 

seventy-two on the 13th ofnext May. TheEm- 
peror of France be 56 next A, The eror of Rus- 
Pech be 46 in the same month. 
be: 
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The Small War in Europe; Will it Grow? 
Compared with the vast scale on which our American cou- 
sins are cutting each others’ throats and converting scenes of 
peaceful industry into the very ruin of desolation, the affair 
between the Danes and Germans upon a narrow peninsula of 


to Northern Europe may appear comparatively tame. Yet it 


may swell into vast proportions; and we ought to add that 
the latest accounts are viewed by some commentators as 
pointing to the likelihood of such a catastrophe. 

By the Liverpool steamer of the 20th ult., we learn that the 
German invaders of the Ducbies have entered Jutland, which 
is a portion of Denmark proper, and, from Mr. Layard’s 
own declaration in the House of Commons, that England’s 
last attempt to obtain an armistice had failed. And here, 
without entering upon the original ground or cause of' quar- 
rel, it may be obseryed that Denmark has apparently taken 
the initiative and changed a local into a general war between 
herself and Germany, by the seizure of German merchant ves- 
sels at sea. Whether this was wise or proper, we are not in 
position. to determine; but, as a step so decided has been 
taken on the one side, it is not surprising that the example 
should be followed on the other, and that Jutland also should 
be made to feel the presence of anenemy. The Danes, in 
spite.of their late reverses, exhibit great tenacity and 
courage. They were yet holding Duppel, opposite the 
Island of Alsen, to which their main body had retreated; 
and are said to have repulsed a general attack on the 9th ult. 
They had also brought into play an iron-clad vessel, though 
without much success in consequence of shallow water. But 
our readers know that this is not a military gazette; and we 
pass on therefore'to the political aspect of the whole ques- 
tion. 

What is to be done, what will happen, if Denmark be 
threatened with permanent loss of territory—with foreign 
conquest in short, and all its pains and penalties ? Will the 
Powers, that only twelve years since guaranteed to Denmark 
the possession of certain districts, allow her national exist- 
ence to be imperilled, or will they openly range themselves 
on the weaker side, and plunge into the cost and the uncer- 
tainties of a general European conflict? It is difficult. to 
weigh the possibilities and the probabilities? Who can say 
what course the wily Emperor of the French will adopt ? Where 
will Russia be found, when the final decision is made— 
Russia whose sympathies lie with Prussia and with Germany 
at large, who has not unnaturally a grudge against France 
and England, who is jealous of the Scandinavians in the 
Baltic, yet who has contingent claims upon the territory now 
under dispute? From England, we are told that Lord Pal- 
merston put on one of his pugnacious airs in th use of 
Commons on the evening of the 19th ult., and that Hovse 
was quick to greet the omen; also that the Channel fleet of 
iron-clads has been re-called from the Tagus, and that a Cabi- 
net Council had been hastily summoned. We confess 
we are not disposed to attach extreme importance 
to any one of these signs of the times. The state of things 
is critical beyond doubt; but it is the custom in 
such seasons—the pattern not being borrowed from Washing- 
ton—for the component members of the Ministry to meet of- 
ten and take counsel together. The plated men-of-war ought 
undoubtedly to be at home. The Premier may have thought it 
desirable to assume 8 brave aspect, always catching at periods 
of agitation, in order to cover the annoyance that must have 
been very lately caused in the Whig camp, by the election of 
Conservative members at Tewkesbury and Winchester and 
Brighton. Lord Derby’s followers have in fact become so 
numerous, that the Cabinet may at any moment be tripped 
up; yet his last-named Lordship, it seems, prefers just at pre- 
sent to hold back. Worrying the Government, night after 
night, with puzzling questions and severe critiques, he has 
not chosen to bring forward any formal Resolution, on which 
a test vote could be taken. And, as our foreign policy has 
been the principal ground-work of these reiterated attacks, it 
is but justice to say that Earl Russell has defended himself, so 
far, with creditable success. 

It is only to express contempt for them, that we notice how 
newspaper men at home, and here too, have borrowed from 
our own Opposition. their cant charges against England for 
abandoning Denmark, improved, in the case of the latter and | 
their European correspondents, by all the old twaddle about 
the loss of prestige and so forth. Even that enfant terrible of 
the Bonaparte family, Prince Napoleon, has been having his 
fling, at a dinner in honour of the non-completion of the Suez 
Canal ; but it matters very little to any one—unless perhaps to 
the Hon, Edward Everett—how that erratic individual ora - 
torically disports himself. If bis cousin on the throne would 
but show his hand, we should be possibly more interested. 
For it must ever be borne in mind that the Prince, who is 
powerless, says what he means; the Emperor, on the con- 





will | tary, who ig all powerful, contrives to hide his thoughts in 
in May, The King of Italy will be 44 in March. The’ words, 





Tee 
_ Italy is busily arming, under the conviction that her oppor- 
tunity may be at hand. If the French should march to the 
Rhine, it is not unlikely that the days of the Roman Tiara 
will be cut exceedingly short. 


The British Parliament. , 

The American civil war has supplied abundant material for 
our legislative speakers ; and the debates on the various mari- 
time questions at issue have been unceasing and modd¢rately 
wearisome. We note that, while Mr. Seward’s pretty little 
trick of publishing his minatory despatch—in order to serve 
his own political aims, and tickle the conceit of his country- 
men—has been treated with almost contemptuous silence in 
either House, both Earl Russell and Lord Derby have taken 
opportunity to compliment Mr. Adams upon the mingled zeal 
and discretion, with which he has fulfilled his not over agreea- 
ble duties. Both these representatives of England’s foreign 
policy scout the notion of any liability for losses caused by 
the Alabama. The Georgia, by the way, is said to have es- 
caped from Brest. “How not to do it” has been curiously 
illustrated by the Federal ships-of-war, that have been hunting 
the Confederates all round the globe. 





The Civil War. 

The news of the week may be summed up in jless 
than usual. 'The fickle goddess has on the whole leant toward 
the cause of the Confederates, although, if the military ba- 
lance incline in their favour, they have experienced seve- 
ral severe rubs in the department which is matter 
to them of life and death—we mean their commissa- 
riat. The destruction of “rebel corn” in millions of 
bushels is a“feat commonly reported by Federal de- 
tachments, returning to camp possibly without other lau- 
rels in their caps; nay, it has become a habit to chronicle 
achievements of this sort as though they were in the highest 
degree soldierly. It seems to be forgotten that the consump- 
tion of corn is not limited to armed men, though the fact is 
naturally overlooked in the general raids upon private South- 
ern property, that are now not only tolerated, but lauded. 

At the close of last week, it was currently stated that Ge- 
neral Grant’s advance from Chattanooga into the heart of 
Georgia would “ put a finishing touch,” &c. The advance, it 
appears, was neither far nor sustained. The affair therefore 
is described as a “simple reconnoissance;” and it now de- 
volyes upon General Thomas, U. 8., of the same corps d’ 
armée to move onwards to Dalton and Atlanta.—Last week 
the only question was, whether General Sherman, U.8., would 
enter the back-door of Mobile, or move eastward and join 
General Grant in his sweeping process. He is now, we be- 
lieve, back again at Vicksburg whence his expedition started. 
—Within eight-and-forty-hours, it was pretty confidently 
stated in print that General Kilpatrick, U.S., detached from 
General Meade’s Army of the Potomac, with a picked 
cavalry force of five or six thousand men, would circumvent 
‘the veteran Lee and carry Richmond at a_ gallop. 
Yesterday afternoon it was announced that General Kilpa- 
trick had indeed penetrated within the outer fortifications of 
the Southern capital ; but had not captured it, or released the 
Union prisoners. On the contrary, he made an appearance 
within General Butler’s lines, on the Yorktown peninsu’a, on 
Thursday, minus 150 men and three Colonels, “ having had 
skirmishes on the way.” ‘True, that in these two last-named 
expeditions sundry railroad communications have been se- 
vered, and the horrors of devastation'thave been heightened in 
some parts of the enemy’s country. Still, the results have 
fallen so short of the promises, that one wonders whether the 
press will ever learn to curb its vain prognostications. These 
frequent displays of gallaatry are ‘shorn of half their effect, by 
this system of bragging in advance. 

The progress of the siege of Charleston may be gleaned 
from the fact, that Admiral Dahlgren is reported on a visit at 
Washingtun—whether superseded, or not, we are in ignorance. 
But the latter days of hiscommand were signalized by a 
grave occurrence. On the night of the 18th ult., the U. 8. 
sloop-of-war Housatonic, one of the blockading squadron, was 
blown up and sunk at her anchor in twenty-eight feet water, 
by the explosion af a “rebel” torpedo. She went down in 
three minutes, two young officers and three seamen being 
drowned, the crew generally saving themselves by clinging 
to the rigging until picked up. It is gathered from the silence 
of Charleston papers, as to its return, that the submarine 
boat, which propelled or contained the infernal machine, was 
also lost. If this be so, the repetition of such an attack is not 
probable. 

Last, but most important, of the military news of the week, 
comes the story of disaster to the Florida expedition, which 
was set on foot at President Lincoln’s special desire, and ac- 
companied by his private Secretary. On the 20th ult., the 
main body under General Seymour, U. S., was unguardedly 
carried into the presence of a much larger Southern force. A 
three hours’ fight ensued, the result of which was the defeat 
of the Unionists with a loss of 5 guns and 1200 men killed and 
wounded. One negro regiment did not behave particularly 
well, though the fact is stoutly denied by the Abolition jour- 
nalists, to whom the death of hundreds of their white brethren 
is of less importance by far, than the least slur cast upon the 
reputation of their black idols. Truth; however, peeps out in 
spite of everything, as it did concerning the imaginary negro 
exploits on the glacis of Port Hudson. 


Aliens and the Draft 
Telegrams from Washington assert that the bounty, or 
volunteering, system is to remain in force until further orders. 
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 clared intention is synonymous with accomplished fact; the | genius and tongue. Yet should it be recollected that there is 
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An advertisement from the Proyost-Marshal’s office inti.jever known. The fair outset of Miss Harris was confirmed on | of comment on a single specimen of Teutonic criticism of Shaks- 
sates that Conscripts will be drawn) im due course, on Thurs- | Tuesday, when, Miss Kellogg’s indisposition compelling the post- | peare. The Bostonian writer, already cited, makes the following 
day next, the 10th inst., in accordance with the’ Presidential | Ponement of “Faust,” she again appeared in ‘‘ Lucia.” |. statement : “Shakespeare leaves us to imagine that Hamlet had 
> As usual In these days of rapid intercourse “Faust” is altogether lovely. It is excellently done, and Miss wooed, and darkly hints that he has wooed to a wrong, the gentle 
peu . it is difficult to arrive at the truth Kellogg is bewitching therein, We sincerely hope therefore, for | daughter of the Lord Chamberlain.” By the “gentle daughter” 
put of contested authority, it | her own sake no less than the manager’s, that this afternoon’s | is meant, of course, Ophelia; and the writer’s idea, borrowed from 
between these contradictory evidences, Nevertheless, a8 it 8) srstinge will find her voice again turning the head of Goethe’s | Goethe, is that she was seduced by Hamlet, What comment shall 
uncertain how soon some of our readers may find themselves | -.jnvenated philosopher. Yet we must say that a professedly | be made? - I dislike to use hard words; but it seems to me that 
liable to be pressed into the military service of the United | musical public which stayed away on Wednesday from Verdi’s | any man capable of such a thought, after reading the scene be- 
States, it may be expedient to answer at once two or three | Macbeth,’’ deserves to be cloyed everlastingly in sweet sounds, tween Hamlet and Ophelia, in the third act of the tragedy, or the 
questions propounded to us by a correspondent at St. Louis, | and never to have ears and heart moved alike by what is grand | subsequent account of the sweet maiden’s madness, death, and 
who signs himself “ Anglicus.” and impassioned in Art. Fully sharing the general dislike to burial, must be either a German ora dunce. 

« anglicus” asks, in the first place, whether Aliens having. Verdi’s noisiness and brassiness, we yet holdthat this “‘Macbeth”| And now to another theme, which invites gall. I mean the 
taken out “first naturalization papers,” but having never is a very noblecomposition. We hold, too, that it is silly in the | “Taming of a Butterfly,” at the Olympic. The merits of that 

- are liable under the amended law. We: extreme to object to it, that one is accustomed to Shakspeare in his | piece have, as the reader is, possibly, aware, been strongly urged 
voted or held office, : in in puatiiots own words, and therefore cannot relish him interpreted in Opera. | by me; while its one great and unpardonable defect has been 
reply that they are s0 liable, inasmuch as this was the ach | NO SUS objection was. felt in the days when “Otello” and “ Ro-| touched upon but lightly. I allude to its indelicacy. Other wri- 
claimed and enforced under the original law, and inasmuch |... ¢Ginietta” gave occasion for Pasta and Malibran to enchant ters have alluded to that blemish in more positive terms. But 
as the late Congressional amendments leave this point UN-| their audiences. It is true that in either of these two eases the| neither blunt nor sharp arrows appear to avail aught with the 
touched. It matters not that foreigners have protested, with | character, no less than the locale, was Italian, and therefore | youthful adapters of “La Papillone.” Polydore, the jealous, is 
reason on their side, against an arbitrary judgment that de-| might be supposed to harmonize spontaneously with the Italian | still nightly permitted to be vulgar, because he is nightly re- 
warded with vulgar applause. Can no reform be made in this par- 
ticular? Cannot the adapters of the play be induced to cat the 
nastiness out of the firstact? If not, O my friends of the quill, let 
us, in a very persistent and spirited manner, sprinkle gall upon the 
Olympic! That were justice: and justice should be done, even 
though a good actor, like Mr. Davidge, were thereby relieved ofa 
bad part, 

But, though its first act were cleaned, still the “‘ Taming of a 
Butterfly” would be an indelicate play. Not more so, perhaps, 
than portions of other plays which have ever been much admired ; 
but tainted so radically that good taste must always condemn it 
in some respects. Yet it is one of the most amusing pieces ex- 
tant ; and, since the delicacy of a certain class of theatre-goers is 
not easily offended, it will probably continue to hold its place 
upon the stage, and enjoy the applause of a sympathetic public. 

I pass now to a subject utterly unsuggestive of bitterness. Exit 
Wormwood, and enter roses! Miss Richings, one of the tune- 
ful harbingers of Spring, has reappeared at Niblo’s, and is to sing 
there, every night, for some time tocome. She made her first 
appearance as Madeline, in that old and charming opera, “ The 
Postillion of Lonjemeau.’’ Her voice was in fine condition, and 
she sang with sweetness, and sometimes with power. Her 
acting has much improved in the interim since her former 
appearance here. Always graceful and winning, she was not wont 
to be so artistic as in this recent performance of Madeline, 

The company, assisting her, includes several new names. Mr. 
Peter Richings, of course, is the comic old gentleman, while Mr. 
Edward Seguin, is the comic young gentleman; and, between the 
two, there is no lack of fun. Mr. Seguin has a baritone voice, rich, 
and finely cultivated ; and his talents for acting in comedy are of 
a peculiar and estimable order. Mr. W. J. Hill, the Tenor, though 
less satisfactory, possesses a good voice, and is graceful in car, 
riage and address. There are other members of the company, 
whom I have neither seen nor heard; but, doubtless, due notice 
of their merits, and of this general subject of English Opera at 
Niblo’s, will hereafter be taken in the musical department of 
this paper. 

But I have still a use for the roses. Be mingled, white and red, 
my fragrant Messengers, to greet the fair and faithful Mrs. Hoey, 
who takes a Benefit, on next Monday evening, at Wallack’s! She 
will play Lady Gay Spanker, in “‘ London Assurance.”’ An accom- 
plished woman, and always a studious actress, Mrs. Hoey is one of 
the very few persons upon the stage who, strictly speaking, can be 
called ladies. Her place could not easily be filled ; and I hope thata 
thronged theatre will testify, on Monday evening, to the respect- 
ful appreciation in which she is held. 

Nor must I omit to toss a rose to the French Theatre. You 
know, of course, that itis among the best managed theatres in the 
land, and that the acting one sees upon its stage is of eminent 
excellence. Go there to-night, then, and witness the performance 
of ‘* 30 Ans, ou La Vie d’un Joueur ;” or go, on Tuesday evening, 
and see Scribe’s ‘La Marriane.’’ Do not forget, moreover, that 
Madame Levasseur takes a Benefit there, on the evening of the 
following Thursday. 

T learn, from the English news, that Lord Dundreary Sothern 
has had a fall from his horse, and broken his collar bone. That is 
to be regretted. But the report adds that he will probably soon 
be playing Lord Dundreary again. That is to be regretted too. 
What good news it would be, if the English papers were sometime 
to record that Mr. Sothern had made £10,000,000, or some trifle 
of that sort, and that Lord Dundreary would never again 
be seen upon the boards! I am very sorry for the collar-bone ac- 
cident; but I do heartily wish that, by some good fortune, the 
stage might be forever relieved of a threadbare caricature un- 
worthy one-fiftieth of the attention heaped upon it. 

Wormwood again, when I was thinking only of roses! It is 
time to stop. MERCUTIO. 


Hacts and Farncies. 


The Great Eastern has been sold by auction at Liverpool, 
She was knocked down to the newly formed “ Great Eastern 
Steamship Company” for only £25,000. The company had, 
however, previously purchased bonds of the old company to 
the extent of £70,000, which must be added to the above pur- 
chase money. Another person claims to have bid £25,000 at 
auction, and demands the ship.————-In allusion to Miss 
Bateman’s one hundredth performance of “ Leah,” Mr. Punch 
remarks : “ You see Queen Leah is luckier than was King Lear, 
as she was allowed her Hundred Knights, and he wasn’t.” 
———A meeting of the citizens of Manchester was latel 
held, under the a of the Mayor of that city, “ to consi- 
der the proprie'y, of memorializing the Government, and of 
petitioning the Houses of Parliament, to maintain the princi- 

les of non-intervention in the war between Denmark and 

any.”————The betrothal of Dona Maria, daughter of 
the Duke and Duchess of Montpensier, to the Count de Pari 
will take place in Seville, and the marriage will be sclemnized 
in England.————A_ proposition is mooted to form a me- 
morial cairn to the late Duke of Athole, by the hands of his 
own people, The site mentioned is the shoulder of Craig-y- 
barnehill, in the vicinity of Dunkeld————The beantiful 
Marquise Doria, a lady egnesly well known in Italy and 
France, has just died at age of twenty, from a 
brought on by constantly having flowers in her rooms.——— 



































































































Provost-Marshal looks only to hisorders. If the Draft take | not the smallest symptom of Scottish or any local brand in the 
place, and “ Anglicus” be in the position suggested, he must| English poet’s play; and if ever imaginary personages were 
mf « human in the widest sense, this distinction may be ed for 
run the risk.—But is the British Government “ deter- ; claim 
mined or likely to interfere on behalf of these unfortunates?” | the Thane of Cawdor and his wife. At any rate—for this is not 
- his that, to the the place for a yoluntary on this theme—the “Macbeth” of 
We the second enquiry. To this = we Ooh, twill Wednesday night last at the Academy of Music was in every re- 
best of our knowledge and belief, the British Governmen spect an enjoyable treat, net readily to be swept out of the me- 
give itself no trouble whatever concerning the fate of those| mory. The house was the thinnest of the season ; yet did Maret- 
who have deliberately abjured allegiance to it. It has quite | zek’s honest company play and sing with an earnestness and ¢lan 
enough of vexed questions with this Republic on hand; nor | that warmed the sparse hearers into enthusiasm. 
indeed can interference herein be fairly expected, ys from \ ste it bs ~—n how ae - a = mes hoe 
j ternati ligati As emigrants from the ol coun! orl; how she omina‘ e irresolution of her hus ? ose 
— sasagt bed py they must lie. my who have seen her incomparable Norma, will need no assurance 
tone we are asked, “whether an oath of neutrality | this point. Not a look or gesture, still less a note of her voice, 
: : . »» | that seemed to indicate annoyance at the dreary waste in stalls 
taken should not be, in itself, a sufficient plea of Sten a Lai DARL: SAA adeae Giartin howesll tenn eoeiy, ax. coumed te 
Assuredly are wrung at of such oath me) tas pourforth more melodiously the richest of her notes. Indeed, 
quired by | authorities ; otherwise one process ™ 


Y when we muse upon her massive and impassioned style both of 
fine the oath-taker an alien, and another would saddle him | singing and acting, we cannot but marvel at the strange combina- 


with a citizen’s liabilities. That the plea will be admitted is by | tion of vanity and siwplicity in some artists of these days, who 
no means equally apparent. The oath may have been taken by | content themselves and think they are charming the public, by 
the uncompromised foreigner, and by him who has advanced | going through an Opera with all the calmness and nonchalance of 
one step toward naturalization. In this case, the distinction aback i) pray Uy peau ae hips bi be asad gap 
will probably turn on this point. But we hope that, if civil “oO Pere ore eel eneve ms moet sp. 2 
war is to be prolonged, there will be no need for another re- he teeta thst -saner ~~ ms a Sig. 
currence to the Draft, even if its operation be waived from so Bellint inedeth. ; 


_—— in excellent voice.— s for Signor Mazzoleni, he goes on con- 
low a motive as the fear of offending voters. It is painful to quering in such a succession of parts, that a fresh coinage of 


see one’s countrymen involved in warfare among brethren ; praise would be necessary in order to do him justice. 
and it is no less painful to see a great country like this belying 
all its records and boasts of the past. 

































Brawma. 


Good Deeds and Kindly Words. There is so much, in theatrical affairs, to provoke censure, that 

Perhaps the very noblest of American characteristics is a} 1 sometimes think the only faithful critic is he who continually 
disposition to aid suffering humanity, with promptness and on | writes under the impetus of truculent indignation. If this, how- 
liberal scale. There may be at times, and especially when | ever, were really so, faithful critics would be very rare and very 
rivals devote themselves to a purpose laudable in itself, a dash | wretched persons. To be forever bristling like the fretful porcu- 
of ostentation in the manner; but instances of off-hand and | Pine, to be rending managers, impaling tragedians, dusting the 
unpretending benevolence are not only not rare—they are wigs of comedy men, carrying confusion to the very hair-pins of 
‘matters of every day occurrence. queens and chambermaids, and pouring lava floods of wrath over 


P scene-painters, is not to be comfortable. The pen cannot always 
eo cong oe os ae ee a a pm drip gall, unless the gall of the penman be somewhat disturbed. 
took place on occasion 0 e recent lo e steam- 


| And who could endure to be constantly wroth? Nobody, certainly 
ship Bohemian, near the entrance of Portland harbour in| _yniess it were a disputant on the Slavery question: and how the 


Maine. Saved from the wreck, a large number of emigrants | controversialists of that theme manage to prolong life is to me a 

was landed at that city, in a state of utter ‘destitution. | mystépy. : 

There was no delay in ministering to their wants.) Yetgallisa very useful and necessary ingredient in criticism. I 

Red-tape did not stand in the way; the Mayor lodged have sometimes poured it forth myself, with a willing pen; and I 

them at first in the City Hall. International irrita- have sometimes enjoyed its outpouring from other critical sources. 
impulses of kindness; the merchants There are topics which invite the waters of bitterness, with an im- 

bsg et peyton peeateer sce th subscriptions on their perative invitation. The praise so often lavished upon German 

citizens behalf. 


alr 3 . | criticism of Shakspeare is, for instance, extremely provocative of 
Sanitary Commissions, and pressing claims for relief to their gall. I met with a specimen of it, only a few days ago, in a Bos- 


own wounded countrymen, did not engross the warm and | ;onian essay on Mr. Bandmann’s Hamlet. “I remembered,” says 
generous hearts of the ladies of Portland; the naked were/ the writer, “that among his countrymen,” (that is, the Germans), 
speedily clothed. All was done that was needed, and done in | «ghakspeare had found the most appreciative critics, and perhaps 
a quick, quiet, and practical way. Well might Mr. Murray, | was better understood in Germany than in his native England.” 
her Majesty's resident Consul, express his warmest acknow- | Indeed! And if you “ remembered” that, one might ask, where 
ledgments for the kindnesses thus heaped upon British sub- | did you first learn it? Who are those “ most appreciative” Teu- 
jects. An interesting correspondence arising therefrom was tonic critics? What evidence is there that the generations of 
publ Eastern Argus of Tuesday last; and we shall | Shkspeare’s own countrymen— American as well as English—un- 
esadie aide room anit above. At any rate, this little | 4¢"Stand his works less clearly than the muddy race of Central Eu- 
endeav: . " 


: rope? I suppose that the reply to such inquiries would 
tale is a pleasant relief from the wearisome story of wars and|,.. reference to Goethe, Lessing, and that pair of weari- 
rumours of wars. 


° ‘ some bores, the brothers Schlegel, to say nothing of countless 
lesser commentators, who have supplied Shakspeare with meanings 
PHusic. all their own. And perhaps it would be pointed out that Mr. 
Friday evening of last week witnessed the decided success of a Bandmann, a German actor, is the only sere prophet of the 
new claimant, in Italian Opera, for the interest and indulgence of | Bard of Avon. But would that bea ere answer, to any man 
the public; and Donizetti’s pathetic and ever-popular Lucia was, acquainted with the range and depth and de cacy of English criti- 
as usual, the medium for this mutual introduction. The debu- | cism, aud with the annals of the British Stage? Why, the mere 
tante was Miss Liza Harris, who is very young in years and mignonne list of British and American Shaksperian critics—all superior to 
in appearance, but who possesses qualifications for the operatic | the German commentators—would fill a considerable portion of 
stage which bid fair to render her an acquisition to the boards, | this column; nor would it be difficult to mention the names of 
She was born, we believe, in England, but musically educated in several actors, of English birth, who have actually succeeded in 
New York. Her voice is a well-trained high soprano, a voce di| interpreting Shakspeare—and that, too, remarkably well—with- 
testa, and capable, like all such, of great facility of execution, but | out Teutonic assistance. But I do not propose to argue the ques- 
lacking richness on the other hand and fullness in the lower notes. | tion here. That were scarcely worth while. Enough to point 
Recovering, with unwonted quickness, from the natural nervous- | out that this is one of the topics which invite gall. I will also ex- 
ness engendered by a first appearance, the little lady sang her part | press a hope that the invitation will be pretty: generally complied 
with so much taste and feeling and finish, that she fairly carried | with. Now that Mr. Bandmann and Madam Methua Scheller— 
the house with her. Her bent, we should say, is rather musical | both Germans,.and both good artists—are prospering upon our 
than dramatic; and in the latter respect she has much to learn, | stage, the chances are that a good deal of superfluous and nonsen- 
while practice, time, and study are improving her in the difficult | sical eulogium of the German mind will be set afloat in the news- 
art of vocalization. We must add that Miss Harris was greatly in-| papers. All that can be patiently endured. But, troublesome 
debted to those thorough and most generous artists, the Signors| though it may be to harbour indignation, no educated critic 
Mazzoleni and Bellini, for their considerate aid in her début. It} should endure the insolent assumption—so prevalently made, and 
was really notable, the care they took of her vocal opportunities ; | go likely to recur—that the German mind has taught us our own 
bat they are members of a company which, we cannot too often | Poet. ‘ 
repeat, is the most artistically} conscientious one that we have} JI am tempted, before leaving this theme, to indulge in one word 
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A mare died lately, at Birmingham, at the venerable 
She had always been used to hard wo 1 

.8. Senator from New a exp theo n, the 
other day, in the Senate, that it was the duty of the ublican 
to demolish the U. 8. Supreme Court !—————_The 

ing of Itaty has conferred an Order of Knighthood upon Mr. 
Barney, Collector of the Port of New York, inucknow- 
ledgment of his services rendered to the Re d’Jtalia when she 
at Barnegat. The Order is that of St. Maurice and 
—————-Alexander . the Elder, is organ- 
izing a life-boat service for Naples—just the where its 
- services will rarely be required. There is now in Dept- 


ford a model, constructed in the year 1558, of the 
yacht built for Queen Elizabeth. It is in excellent preserya- 
tion. —_-_——_ 





ci 





separating 
the stage, in case a fire 
should break out.—-——-A movement has been made to- 
wards establishing a Chamber of Commerce in London. 
In Lower Canada, for 1868, the sale of crown lands 
has been 235,390 acres, for $121,070. In Upper Canada, 91;- 








069 acres for $90,432. A sailor’s daughter recently sent 
£20, the produce of her needle-work, to the British National 
Lifeboat Institution. 8 and Cervantes are 





lhakspeare 
named as having died the same day, the 23rd of April, 1616. 
This was not really so, as the Gregorian calendar was in use 


in Spain in 1616, and- was not adopted in England until more | officers 


than a century later——-—— Miss Prescott, a sister of 
the bee — story be a yay" E. Prescott, = also 
adop @ profession of the qui from pen, 
tr Dy oy be 4 obliged b ines, torelingnish the h 
. Dyce rs) , by i to 

of fin the frescoes the Queen’s Robing-room, in the 
Houses of Parliament. He has restored to the Exchequer the 
sums advanced to him on account, and the story of King 
Arthur remains to be depicted by some other hand. 
A shilling edition of the late Prince Consort’s principal 

hes and addresses is announced by Mr. Murray. 











here is an old adage that “man proposes but God dis- . 


poses.” The Boston 7ranscript, in a recent elegant editorial, 
puts it thus: “man may proposé to accomplish or frustrate 
the accomplishment of many ‘hinge, the disposition of which 
is fmade by a higher power, o through unanticipated 
cies.” The last architect of the Paris eon, 
Antoni Rondelet, died lately. He was the son of Jean Ron- 
delet, who saved it from destruction.—— The National 
Shakspeare Committee had a meeting on the 15th. ult., at 
which the Hon. Mr. Cowper brought up the report. of the 
Monumental Committee. It was to the effect that a memorial 
statue ought to be placed in a building, of the Tudor style of 
architecture, to be erected in the Green Park. This building 
is to be covered at the top, but open at the sides, with arcades 
around, which would afford opportunities for the illustration of 
Shakspeare’s works, by painting, sculpture, or otherwise. 
——A new and complete edition of the works of the late 
Sir B. C. Brodie will shortly be published by the Messrs, 
Longman. It will be edited by Dr. Charles Hawk‘ns, 
One Sunday, in a Western village, when the plate was being 
in a church, a newly appointed editor said to the col- 

ector, “Goon; I’m a dead-head—I’ve got a pass.” 

















The following item ap among the latest news from India: 
“The wife of a Brahmin, in Meywar, wu to go through 
the religious sacrifice of suttee on the death of her husband, 


was seized violently by her relatives, and tortured and burned. 
The criminals wereseized, and sentenced by Mr. Eden, the po- 


litical agent, to n for periods of two and three 
ee ee Queen lately opened a new school at 

hippingham, near Osborne, and was present while about 
300 ¢ partook of tea. The name of the Jocution is 
rather Ls sar por under the circumstances.——-——-A pedant, 
being asked what he thought of an orchestra which had been 
PeTerrat © sent ov replied that he only was im- 
inne “by the wonderful coincidences of the fi  el- 

<q lan “Po John Lawrence, the new Viceroy of India, 


has arrived at the scene of his duties. Among his aides-de- 
camp is Capt. Vicars, a brother of the late C Hedley Vi- 
cars, of Crimean celebrity. Eleven hun and thirty 
three lives were lost, by coal-mine accidents, in Great Britain, 
in 1862, By accidents in the ironstone mines, the loss was 
105 lives. A comedy on the subject of “ Pitt and Fox,” 
has been played in Vi but the accounts given of it are 
not favourab: ar e oven rane “ aot by the 
poet Longfellow, should suggest prudence our ju ts 
of one another: “ We j ourselves by what we 

ble of doing, while we j 
ready done.”-—-——-We 
Com of 
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Ma. W. Hunt; tHe Artist.—Mr. William Hunt, the well- 
known painter in water colours, died at his residence, Stan- 
hope street, on the 10th ult.,aged 74. Mr. 
Hunt has in the gallery of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, since 1824. His works have latterly formed 
one of the chief attractions of the annual exhibitions, and their 
absence will create a void that the Society will not easily be 
able to fill. His ex te colour and delicate manipulation 
, than his intense perception of the 

of still life which he so loved to paint. 

ers limited to the faithful reproduction of fruit 

painter of flesh he was, 

led, and his rendering of humorous phases of 
was sufficient to win 
was an honorary member of the Academy in 
addition eee, ee member Ma the Water Colour erg 8 
most his sole delight was in his work. ses be said to 
have died in harness, for so lately as the 6th he was at his 
easel until mid-day, and only left it to visit. the Gallery in Suf- 
folk street, where the competition pictures of the candidates 
for associateships of the Water Colour Society were exhibited. 


Carer Justice LAFONTAINE.—Canada ae mention with 
e xtreme regret ypolite Lafontain 
Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench in Lower Canada, 
se gooareed in-Monize’. % Rise gonenand indge = occupy 
an aang in the history of Canada, having for man 
years “4 nucne the phe Oe of ree eveys ' To i 
t worth as a man, a statesman, and a judge, 

aoa a oe At the close of an active political ca- 
reer, in 1858, Mr. Lafontaine was appointed Chief Justice of 
the Queen’s Bench for Lower Canada. In August, 1854, he 
was created a Baronet of the United Kin “In private 
life the late Chiet. was much esteemed. moral character 
has ever been ed as irreproachable. As a politician, 
both before and since the Union, he occupied a prominent 
and an honourable position.” . 


Lieut. Walter Landor Dickens, of the 26th Bengal Native In- 
fantry, but doing duty with the Forty-second Highlanders, second 
son of Charles Dickens, died on the day of the old year, in the 

” hospital at Calcutta —In London, Mr. Tilbury, the Come- 
dian. He had just signed an engogmpant: for three years at the 
Haymarket Ua airy: Beverley, Lt.-Col. Hutton, late of the 
4th D G .—At Kensington, Henry Curling, Esq., late 
Capt. 9ist Regt.—At Hastings, General W. Douglas, R..—At Not- 
tinghill, J..A. La ., M.D., Dep.-Inspec. Gem. of Arm 
Hompitala Ai Tunbridge, 4 Hallowes, Lt. KN.—At Malta, 

illon, late 32d Regt.—At Yeovil, Com. C. Pearson, R.N,—At Ed- 
inburgh, John Gunn ~~: ) mn, R.N.—At Hastings, General 
W. Douglas, R.E.—The Hon. up we | Pierrepont, of Evenley 
Hall, Northamptonshire, youngest son of the first Earl, Manvers, 
and uncle to the present peer.—In England, W. Mure, Eeq., lately 
H.B.M. Consul at New Orleans.—At Brussels, Count Rossi, an 
talian, known as the husband of Madame Sontag. He married 
her and removed her from the stage, when she was in the youth- 
fal prime of personal beauty and exquisite vocal accomplishments. 
—Major-Gen. Portlock, R.E. He was for many years on active 
military service in Canada, and on coming home in 1824 was at- 
tached to the Ordnance Trigonometrical Survey, and was chief as- 
sistant of the director, Col, (afterwards Gen.) Colby. His labours 
in that department earned him high pralse.—Mr. Dyce, the artist. 


Appotutwments. 


Arthur Birch, Esq., to be Colonial Secretary for British Colum- 
bia.—E, H. C. Herbert; Esq., now Attaché to H. M. Embassy at 
Constantinople, to bea Third Sec.—Mr. John Henderson, of Leazes 
House, nesr Durham, is returned M.P. for that city, v. Sir W. 
Atherton, dec; Mr. J. R. Yorke, of Forthampton Court, Glouces- 
ter, for Tewkes! , v. Hon. F. 'Lygon, res; Mr. T. W. Fleming 
for Winchester, v. Sir J. B. East, res.; Mr. Moor tor Brighton, v. 
Mr. Coningham, res. 


une 

life alone 

m an enduring reputation. Mr. Hunt 
ot Amsterdam 





Army. 
Te Wark IN New ZeALANnD.—On Dee. 4, the Himalaya 
turned to Sydney, after conveyi 


re- 
the 50th Regt. to Auck- 


land, and with her came the following m from the 
General Commanding, dated November 21 :—“ We assaulted 
the enemy’s intrenched on at iri at half-past 4 P. 
M.'on the 20th, and ied it after a perate 


engagement. 
I regret to say our loss is severe—Lt. Murphy (12th), and Mid- 
shipman Watkins, R. N., and 85 men killed ; {3 Sdons and 
80 men wounded, including'Col. Austin, 14th » since 
dead ; Capt. Mayne, Lts. Alexander, Downes, and Hotham, 
R. N.; Capt. Mercer, R.A., since dead; Capt. Phelps, 14th 
., Since dead ; Capt. Gresson, Lt. Talbot, Lt. Chevalier, 
Adjt. Lewis, 65th Regt.: Capt. Brookes, RE.; Ensign Du- 
crow, 40th Regt.—the part severely. The enemy 
fought with the greatest determination, and held the strong- 
est part of their n during the whole night. pens ae 
pletely surrow and cut off, they surrendered uncon 
ally at half-past 5 this day ; 183 in number are now prisoners 
of war, spent ‘nem several chiefs of note. .The enemy’s loss 
has not yet nm ascertained, but it is known to be vy 
great. of 400, under [Wm. Thompson, ap- 
the in from the east with a flag of truce after 
the surrender. An interpreter was sent, who states that 
Thompson appeared inclined to surrender, but his people 
Wann segeetd Se Head week back, he says, and sent in 


night by swim 


birth- | The total number of the enemy present at the engagement is 
not known.” 


The following will be found to include most of the details 
of the affair:—“ There was a naval force, consisting of the 
Pioneer, with 100 of the 40th ; sud the naval bri- 





gade towed four up the W: till 800 yards from 


| Chevalier, carrying to within 300 
work, which was a ditch, 18 feet wi le and 


Edward | revolvers and cutlasses, 


ery | Triton, vy Kerby.—Surgeons: Domville (Staff) 


the | C H Fremantle to be Adm; 


‘the redoubt, when y petted 
tores of 1200 men, undes Gen. 


__ [At the edie time a land 
marched ‘up, and a 
of 800 men ofthe 65th, 160. of the 


was led to the fortification. 









ker, of the 
of the 65th and ten 


8 feet deep, with 
‘ways occupied 


rifle-pits in the rear, and connected 
who fired steadily and rapidly. ie troops 

the works in t style, and rushed for the centre 

of the works, a red: of great strength. Meantime the 40th 
landed, and took the swamp on the other side, killing 60 or 
70 Maories. The Maories "in the centre’ stood their ground 
bravely, feeling like rate in a trap, when thc blue-jackets, led 
by Mayne, Downes, and Hotham, rushed to the front, with 


sgh put an end to the conflict, 
and in the morning the w flag was hoisted by the re- 
bels, who surrendered unconditionally.” 

It is stated that the Commander-in-Chief in India has ap- 
plied to the Government of India for an increase in the na- 
tive army. ould peace be re-established in New Zealand, 
the 65th, 70th, 43d, and ‘68th ; and possibly the 40th, 
will at once come home.——The Jocelyn, from Calcutta, 
with the43d.on board, put into Port Louis, Mauritius, and 
was detained there in quarantine, cholera haying broken out 
on board. She is, however, telegraphed from Sydney as hav- 
ing arrived off the New Zealand coast. There had been v 
few deaths on board, but dysen' prevailed.——The Parlia- 
ment of New Zealand has voted £2,000. for the orphans and 
widows of those killed during the war. The steam-transport 
Armenian, having on board a portion of the 68th Regt. from 
Rangoon, en route for the seat of war, put into Adelaide the 
other day for coal——The gentleman who figured promi- 
nently a short time ago in a “romantic event” at Cork has, 
according to the Cork Constitution, proposed another scheme 
which he will probably be prevented from carrying into effect 
by the stipulations of the Foreign Enlistment Act. His pro- 
ject is to organize a brigade of Irish gentlemen, to take ser- 
vice under the King of Denmark in the present war ; and the 
particulars of the design recall the ancient days of knight-er- 
rantry, from their romantic and chivalrous character. He 
has, in the first place, written to the King of Denmark, offer- 
ing him the service of one hundred Irish gentlemen in the 
war, the corps to be called the Alexandria Cent Gardes, in 
honour of the future Queen of England, the King of Den- 
mark’s daughter. These hundred gentlemen are all to be men 
of station and respectability in the South of Ireland, and are 
to equip and mount. themselves during whatever campai 
they may be called toserve in——Col. aly of the Grena. 
Guards, will have the vacant pension for distinguished or 
meritorious services. He has been for 36 years in the service, 
and was for a long time in India in the 22d regt. 


War Orricz, Feb. 16.—R1 Art: Col Huthwaite to be Col-Comm, 
v Gen A’hmuty, dec; Lt-Col Reid ‘to be Col; Capt Alexander to 
be Lt-Col. Rl og: Doge Hamilton to be Col; Capt Lovell to 
be Lt-Col. Gren Gds: Qrmstr-Serg Bassindale to be Qrmstr, v 
Gubbins, dec. 60th Ft: Gent Cadet McCall to be En; Staff Assist- 
ee to be Assist-Surg, v Hatchell, who)exc. 17th: Lt 
Jackson to be Adjt, v MacGregor, whores the appt.—Brevet. Col 
Frome, R E, to be Maj-Gen, v Twiss perm to ret on fp. Tobe 
Soe dar CaaS SoS nl sae 
ussars, " yle, . ey, 1 and Lt- 

Col Biddulph, R A. nied 





Navy. 


The Ariadne, 26, sailed from Bermuda for England, on’ the 
12th ult.——All doubt as to the commissioning the Princess 
Royal, 73, for the flag of Rear-Adm. St. Vincent King, C.B., 
has. been set at rest by the appointment of several officers to 
her.—tThe Caledoma, 35, iron-cased ship, now fitting at 
Sheerness for commission, will be ready for the pennant in 
April.——Public interest on the great artillery question does 
not flag; but the record becomes inconveniently prolix.—— 
It is expected that the Frederick William, 74, at Portsmouth, . 
will very shortly be commissioned.——Rear-Adm. Warren’s 
time on the south-east coast of America expires on the 9th of 
next month, and it is not unlikely that he will be relieved by 
Rear-Adm. the Hon, C. G, Elliot. The Bombay, 60, is at. pre- 
sent intended for the future ship.—Detachments from 
the , 4, Miranda, 15, and Curagoa, 21, shared in the suc- 
cessful fight in New Zealand on the 20th of November. The 
wounds, recorded under the Army heading, were very severe. 
—The Calcutia, sailing line-of-battle ship, is fitting at Ports- 
mouth, to take the place of the JWustrious,as tender to the 
Fxcellent, gunnery-ship, the former having been condemned. 

Caloutia was built in Bombay in the year 1831, of teak, 
and the extraordinary soundness of her timbers at present 
furnishes a strange commen on the flimsy build and rot- 
tenness of vessels constructed of late years.——Capt. Farquhar 
and Capt. Sir J. C. Hay have been awarded vacant good service 
pensions.——The Army and Nacy Gacette of the 13th ult., in 
noticing the death of Sub-Lt. Dodsworth of H. M. 8. Grey- 
hound, in the U. 8. Naval Hospital at Norfolk, Va., says that 
his remains were followed to the grave by all the officers of 
his ship and nearly all the ship’s company, and by the officers 
of the French and American navies in large numbers. “ It 
should be added that nothing could exceed the kind and un- 
remitting attention which was shown to the deceased by Dr. 
Gorgap and the other medical officers of the U. 8. Naval 


Hospital.” 

APPOINTMENTS.—Capts: W G Jones to Princess Royal; Hand 
Cc ate Victory, for packet service at Southampton, v Patey ; Cald- 
well, C B, to Asia, vy Broadhead.—Commrs: Buller to Princess 
Royal ; W E Fisher to the Hagie, v Whyte; Wratislaw to Grey- 
hound, v Hickley; Thrupp to Geyser, v Pechell; J W Webb to 
Rattler, v Howard; Fremantle to ipse, v Mayne; Creasy to 
Centaur ; Ballistoun (Staff) to Dauntless.—Licuts: G W Carter 
Royes, Rivington, Royes, n, Lord Walter Kerr, and F W 
Lowther to ; Michell and Bridge to Meander; AA 
Webb to Hawke; J Cole to Excellent Napier to command 
to rd; Toms 
to Princess Royal ; Cockin to Britannia.—Chaplain: Rev H Yeo- 
man to Princess Royal.—Paymaster: J F Phillips to Princess Royal. 


Promotions.—Adm Mends’s pension be ven to Sir M 8top- 
ford, he goes on the Res List ; consequently, Vice-Adms T n 
and Edwards, on the Res List, to be Adms on same ; Vice-Adm Sir 
-Adm Eliott, on Res List, to be 
Vice-Adm on same; Rear-Adm Tucker to be Vice-Adm.—Capts 


Barn a and Mon ery, to be Rear-Adms 
on Res ; Stokes to be -Adm.—. Rear-Adms Appleby, 
Rich, to be Ret Vice- — 


Richardson, and Blak 
Comms to be Capts: Whyte, Pechell, Howard, Baird, e, 
Lioyd, Lawson Juckisea, Baleans Grower, ‘Kerb » Hatchard, 
Creasy, alurray, and Phillips. , - 
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er Piatt and Sarah M. 
Bryan has been published, in particularly peat style, by 
Mr. Walter Low, of this city. It is entitled The Nests at Wash- 
ington, and. Other Poems, The “Nests at Washington” isa 
short descriptive and sentimental poem, on three iron bombs, 
pefore the door of the White House at the U. 8. National Ca- 

ol, in which wrens had built their nests. The “other 
poems” are also short, and also, for the most part, descriptive 
and sentimental. Those of the lady are better—because more 
nataral and spontaneous—than those of the gentleman. But 
all betray, to some extent, the effort of talent to ape the free 
flight of genius. They traverse an ordinary plane of thought, 


and their substance is description, sentiment, and simile. It ucaatied 
ge as to the needs of the student of elocution. Nearly 
should, however, be said in justice, that their execution is al- all of them, therefore, are good,'and several of them are gems. 


ways neat, and often admirably artistic; and thus they are 
vastly superior to the great body of current verse. In several 
instances—as, for example, in “The Master Key,” “The 
Buried Organ,” “The Unheard Bell,” “Fire Before Seed,” 
“ In the Graveyard,” and “The Dove and Angel”—they are 
actuated by a firm, distinct motive, and tinted with genuine 
poetic colour. One of the best of Mr. Piatt’s pieces—merito- 

















THE: ALBION: _ 


good health, and still be learned and wise; and thus, of late 
days, there is a tendency, in educational systems, to recognize 
the importance of health. THA tee y one of many voices, 
that proclaim the new doctrine ; we give it, therefore, a 
hearty welcome. . . 
| ~ Professor J. W. 8. Hows, well known in this community as 
an elocutionist, and as the compiler of Shakspearean “ Read- 
ings,” and of several excellent works,adapted to the use of 
young people, has just added to that series The Ladies’ Book 
of Readings and Recitations. It contains selections, in prose 
and verse, from upwards. of one hundred writers, English and 
American. These selections have mainly been made in de- 
ference to a severe taste, and under the guidance of mature 


Asa whole, the book is eminently creditable to its author, 
while it cannot fail to benefit the class of readers for which it 
is intended. It is published,in neat style, by Messrs. E. R. 
Butler and Co., of Philadelphia. 
——__2>—__—_ 
A CURIOUS LAW CASE. 
In the Court of Queen’s Bench, Westminster, Feb. 11, the 


they once were. It has been discovered that a man may have Ei 


117 
Johnstn's Dictionary, Todd's Ha., 1827. : 
‘Team (, #) Kagpo,the team. of & carriage—Latin ; team, 


ay 
“1, A number of horses or oxen drawing at once the same 


** Thee a man all unweeting found 
pep pemne inn that way did guide, , 
And brought thee up aneaR* fee to ee 


“ © We fairies that do run 
By the triple Hecate’s team, 
‘om the mce of the sun, 
Following darkness like the dream ; 
Now we frolick.’ 
"s Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
“*T am in love, but a team of horse shall 1 fr 
me, nor who ’tis Tlove.’"— ‘ Pere ore ae 
** After the declining sun 
Had hee the shadows, and their task was done, 
Home with their weary team they took their way.’ 
— Roscommon. 
‘** He heav’d with more than human force to move 
A weighty stone the labour of a team.’—Dryden. 
“In stiff clays they may plough one acre of wheat wi 
ethitehoatee y ploug: acre of wheat with a team 
*** Any number passing in a line. 
Like a long team of snowy swans on high 
Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid sky.’ 


we tn je 
To team (v. a.) (from the noun), to join together in a team.’ 


rious for its fancy ‘and feeling—is the following, entitled pe 
« Apart :”— : following case of the Duke of Marlborough v. Osborn waa BF ee Satis hah fretethe Getncm none 
At sea are ships ; se argued before three Judges. The report says :— Spenser (Virgil’s quart.)” 
ore are shells, 'Yhis was a case which raised a rather curious philological} After a long and interestin ment, the learned Judges 
ast the beers i. ve > Nags loving lips, discussion with some insedesting postioal illustrations. It was | consulted together and then delivered judgment. s 
a an action of ejectment by the Duke against a farmer, one of Mr Justice Crompton said he thought that the Duke, the 
At sea are sails a-gleam ; his tenants, at Hanborough, in Oxfordshire, to recover his tiff, had not made out his case so clearly as to sustain a 
On shore are longing eyes, farm, on the ground of an forfeiture on the following ture. In the modern sense of the term the word “ team,” 
And the far horizon’s haunting dream clause in his agreement of tenancy :—“ The tenant to perform | to say the least, did not clearly imply the cart as well as the 
Of ships that sail the skies. each year for the Duke of Marlborough, at the rate of one|horses. He thought that the meaning was that the farmer 
day’s team work with two horses, and one proper person, for | was to bring the horses and do the work he was set to. Some- 
“ wereeu Re ” eres every £50 of rent, when required (except at hay or corn har-| thing must be added to the agreement to make sense of it. It 
on an Me the ghosts ‘< fare 3 estiee vest), without being paid for the same.” The Duke’s agent might be said that it was not stipulated that the Duke should 
That cross the waves ofaee had desired the tenant to send a cart to carry coals from the/| find the cart. But so neither was it stipulated that the far- 
: railway station to the Duke’s mansion at Blenheim. Thisthe|mer should doso. And then it must be considered that the 
Ai sea are wrecks a-strand ; tenant refused to do, though he offered to send the horses and | Duke was to prescribe the work to be done. And the farmer 
On shore are shells that moan, the man, contending that the Duke was to find thecart. This | could hardly bring the proper vehicle or tackle before he knew 
Ont snatess pared in basen sand, was the point in contention between the parties. The case | what the work was. fietover; the agreement was not to 
- and dreams alone. 


The influence of Heine is discernible in such poems; but 
Mr. Piatt is less successful in this field than either Stoddard 
or Howells, both of whom are men of a genius akin, in séme 
moods, to that of the imaginative passionate German. Mrs. 
Piatt, however, is very felicitous in her treatment of subtle 
fancies—as may be seen in the subjoined verses: 

The roses and stars were in blossom : 
She leant by the lattice alone, 

And a pet dove, white as alily, 
Flew out of the night with a moan, 


And nestled down close in her bosom, 
To hide from the wound in its own. 


Tears rained on the snow of its plumage, 
Tears rained on the goldenmoonshine ; 
” beautiful, tremulous darling,” 
She murmured, “ my life is like e— 
om have no bosom to fly to, 
y bird, as you fly into mine.” 


The south-moon dropp’d under theshadow, 
Yet she stayed to remember and weer, 
Till—what was the wonderful Presence, 
80 quiet and holy and deep, 
That stole thro’ the dreams of the roses, 
Till they shook out their sweetness in sleep ? 


Ah, an that once was a mortal 
Flew out of the glories unknown, 

And, like the white dove from the darkness 
That came to her love with its moan, 

She nestled down close in his bosom, 
And hid from the wound in her own. 


We cannot, on the whole, praise this volume as a work of 
eminent genius ; but its merits are certainly unusual, and we 
therefore commend it to the attention of all lovers of poetry. 


General McClellan’s Report on the Organization and Cam- 
paigns of the Army of the Potomac has been published, under 
his own authority and supervision, by Messrs. Sheldon and Co. 
of this city. It is a very interesting book, and a very impor- 
tant contribution to the literature of the American Civil War. 
Our readers are probably aware that it has been made the 
the theme of much irritated discussion and dispute—certain 
writers not hesitating to denounce it as a bid for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. We do not care to meddle with 
that phase of the subject, nor would it become us to do so. 
Enough that, to our taste, the General’s book—though lacking 
the precision and severe adherence to facts essential to a pure- 
ly military document—seems to be a careful, candid, and dig- 
nified narrative of the General’s famous campaigns. It opens 
with an account of the campaign in Western Virginia, in the 
early part of the year 1861, and subsequently reviews “the 
organization of the Army of the Potomac ; the military events 
connected with the defences of Washington, from July, 1861, 
to March, 1862; the campaign on the Peninsula, and that in 
Maryland.” Its style is clear and simple ; its tone is peculiar- 
ly calm and judicious; and altogether it impresses the dis- 
passionate reader as the work ofa cultivated and thoughtful 
mind. 

A very useful and particularly handsome book on Calisthe- 
nics and Gymnastics, has been published in this city, by Messrs. 
Schermerhorn, Bancroft and Co. It is’ designed for the use of 
schools, families, and gymnasiums, Its author is Mr. J. M. 
‘Watson, who has herein treated, in a scientific spirit and an 








agreeable style, a very important branch of education. We |°” 


cordially commend his book to every reader. It will be found 
serviceable to all classes of instructors, and to all classes of 
students. It teaches the necessity and the best means of edu- 
cating the human body, simultaneously with the human mind. 
“ This was sometime a paradox,” but we are glad to say that it 


was tried at Oxford before Mr. Justice 7 who reserved the 
int, the verdict being entered for the Duke subject thereto. 

. Huddlesion, Q.C., obtained a rule on the part of the 

tenant to set aside the verdict and enter it for him. 

Mr. Gray, Q.C., and Mr. Cripps argued on the part of the 

Duke, in support of the verdict, and against the rule to set it 

aside. They contended that, according to the agreement, as 

the tenant was to do “team work,” and it could not be done 

without a cart, he was bound to find the cart. 

In the course of the argument of Mr. Cripps, 


had met with the fo 
the team was separate from the eart :— 

Giles Jolt was sleeping—in his cart he lay, 

Some waggish pilferers stole his cart away. 

Giles wakes and cries, ‘‘ Odd’s bodikins, what’s here? 
Why, how now, am I Giles or not? 

If he, I’ve lost six geldings to my smart : 

If not, odd’s bodkins, I’ve found a cart.” 


(Much laughter.) 


beginning thus :— 
My jolly team will work alone for me. 


Mr. Cripps cited “ Walker’s Dictionary” :—‘ Team, a num- 
Dictionary” —“ A number of horses drawing the same car- 


that the team was distinct from the 


of no use, and he cited a stanza from “Gray's Elegy” : 
Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe hath broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield, 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke. 


fighting trom the chariot adopted by 


used to come out of their chariots and “ percurrere per temo- 


was stated that “the teamster cut the traces of the horses.” 

Mr. Huddleston, Q.C. and Mr. Griffiths ar 
the farmer, in support of the rule to enter the verdict in his 
favour. They cited “ Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,” 


en following in a line. 

; Fastice Crompton.—Surely the word there must be 
spelt “teem?” (Laughter.) ; 

The learned Counsel cited “ Richardson’s Dictionary”— 


applies it to a litter of pigs.” (La 
Mtr. Justice Compton.— What, 

of little pigs? Sos laughter.) 
The learned Counsel observed that it was even applied to a 


meant in the present instance a pair of working horses in a 


drive them ina cart “tandem” fashion. The team was like a 


to find the waggon or cart. Beyond oubt, the Duke was 
to find the work that was to be done. Was he not to find 
a tackl e, or machinery, or vehicle adapted to the work to be 
me ? 
Mr. Z ustice Mellor.—How is team work to be done without 
@ Cart 


throw on the tenant the burden of providi 
or vehicles fit for it. Put the case 

ag: poet y Was the tenant to find the plough or horrow, 
or coal-cart, or the dung-cart, or the waggon, or what 


tackle or machin- 


vide the proper 
had to do was to perform the team work. But a team alone 
could do no work; and how could the tenant before he knew 


Mr. Justice Blackburn cited some lines from one of Words- | the 
worth’s poems—we believe from the “ Waggoner”—the lines | the farmer must have found the cart as well as the horses. 


ber of horses drawing the same carriage ;” and so “ Johnson’s 


. Justice Cromptan said these citations seemed to imply 


He also cited the description given by Cesar of the mode of 
e ancient Britons, who 


nem.” 'The learned counsel also alluded to what he called the 
“ graphic” account of the battle of Bull’s Run, in which it 


ed on behalf of 


“ Team : issue, offspring, progeny, & succession of children ; | with the 


line of ducks; in fact, to a line of any sort of animals. It 


team of pack-horses or horsesfin a waggon, only the Duke was fhe northern races. 
all d 


harrow-work or | length 


draw the coals, but to perform the team work. Ifit had been 
to draw the coals, then the tenant would have had to find the 
cart. But it was not so. The work to be done was nut to be 
confined to agricultural work. The work might be to draw 
, OF carry coals, or draw a plough or harrow, or what 
not. In all these cases the tackle or vehicle would vary. 
And if in all these cases the tenant was to find it, the contract 
would be very oppressive. He thought that it was enough if 
the farmer sent the horses and the driver to be put to such 
purpose as the Duke’s agent might please. It was to be la- 


Mr. Justice aa said, in the course of his reading he| mented that these contracts were not made more clear; but 
owing lines, which seemed to show that| on the best construction he could put upon the agreement it 


did not mean that the tenant was to bring the cart. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn concurred. No doubt, it was a gene- 
poche 3 = that it a man contracted absolutely to do a 
8 c thing he must do it, and find the means to do it, as in the 
common mercantile case of a vendor contracting to sell goods 
“ free on board”—that is, to put them on board free of charge, 
in which case, of course, he must find lighters for the purpose, 
though, on the other hand, the vendee must provide and name 
p. So here, if the contract had been to draw the coals, 


But here the Duke was to define the work to be done, and it 
must be work proper to be done by a team of horses. It 
might be to break up a field, in which case the tenant might 
say, “ Here is my team, and I am ready to do the work; but 
where is the plough?” So, if he were set to draw timber, he 
might ask for clamps and chains to draw it with; so, if he 
were asked to draw coals, he had a right to demand the cart, 
for it was impossible that the team should do all these varied 


Mr. Cripps urged that the ee. Pp kinds of work without the proper tackle and vehicle. 


Mr. Justice Mellor differed, and thought that the farmer was 
bound to provide the cart. It might well be that the Duke 
_— not have the proper vehicles to do the work, for he was 
to do the team work, and he could not do it without the vehi- 
cle or tackle. The contract was not merely to furnish the 
horses and man, but to do the team work, and that bound him 
to do and provide all that was necessary to do the team work 
The majority of the Court being, however, in favour of the 
farmer, the rule was absolute to enter a nonsuit. 

Mr. Gray observing, however, that, as it was ejectment, the 
Duke could bring another action anyhow. 

—_——___@__—. 


SERENADES. 


Few associations are more romantic than those connected 
i aceful old custom of saluting beauty and virtue 
with the dulcet strains of music, in the clear obscure of some 
climate in which large stars and perfumed breezes form a por- 
tion of the *‘ properties” of the average summer night. It was 
by the passionate lovers of Southern Europe that the serenade 


“Team: a team or yoke of working cattle ;” adding, “ Somner | was first devised, as a vehicle for the conveyance of compli- 


ments to their mistresses, after the latter were supposed to 


hter.) 
‘the word applied to a string | have let down their back hair and retired for the night. The 


usage is one redolent of much that is delightful. It is linked 
inseparably with lustrous eyes, orange bowers, gondolas, gui- 
Tom Mooreish maidens, the crisp-leaved myrtle, and that 
erotic bird which seems to have been providentially created for 


line—not abreast: for that would require a different kind of| the poet, as a rhyme to.it. The serenade, as its name denotes, 
harness, and it could not be supposed that the man was to/| can tak 


e rank as an institution under serene skies only. Asa 

, indeed, music does not seem to flourish among 
£olian harps came by nature, but the 
Boreal variety of that combination of wind and string has yet 
to be discovered. Refer to that small but nimble savage the 
Esquimaux, and you will find that the nearest approach wo a 
musical instrument by him is the high-strung snow- 
shoe, on which he performs marches indeed, but neither sere- 
nades nor any other sort of “lascivious pleasing.” The Rus- 


Mr. Huddleston.—How is it to be done unless work is pro- | sian has his own idea of music as he has of meat, and there is 
vided to be done? And if the Duke is to provide the work, | flavour of caviar in his cavatinas. His greatest musical tri- 
why is he not to provide what it is to be done with? Other- pain petane, was the production of that renowned horn- 
wise the Duke may vary the work to be done infinitely, and | band o: 


twenty-four flabby serfs who used to provoke calliopean 
blares from twenty-four straight brass trumpets varying in 
from twenty-four inches totwenty-four feet. These mu- 
sicai moujiks of the Czar, however, were no exponents of the 
serenade. Their strains were rather of the reveil/é character, and 


not? Surely the Duke, as he furnished the work, must pro-| better adapted as an accompaniment to the “shrill clarion ” 
vehicle or tackle for it! All that the tenant} of the a as a hushaby to fringed eye-lids 


closing like leaves of belladonna over orbs that are courting 
balmy sleep. For this, among other things, the northern ra- 








is sono longer. Consumptive scholars are not as fashionable as 





what work was to be done provide the tackle for it? The 
Tearned counsel made the following citations >— " 


mg a rt gee genta mar poetry in the sere- 
e. : 
































among us. foreign visitor to our shores, 
co is from eany Italy or olivescent 





music,” as Mr. Lincoln says, 
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oes. No gossamer 
from the balcony, but as the shad- 
reverberate the well-timed staccato of Oom’ é gentil, 
and a male (possibly with but little 
A ) steps on to the ym 
and returns thanks in a remarkably set vo for the compli- 
ment paid him. ty Pag medi s erty the sunny land 
knows, this may be Mr. Lincoln “taking the music. 
Or, more likely, it may be some successful contractor of the 
shoddy stamp, running for aldermanic honours perhaps, if not 
for con and who ogles bis admirers with spectacles 
instead of with lustrous orbs, who, if he does a er 
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Ww. 
And the bewildered child of the sunny land turns and leaves 
spot, a sadder man than ever, if not actually gone imbecile 
from what he has heard and seen. It is impossible for one 
brought up as he has been, to understand why a band of sere- 
naders should apply Com’ é gentil to a person like him who 
Se malay as permeate he mabecoeenecans 
rest they kept ting that person, e@ mos in 
tones, to “‘ Come to them as daylight sets o’er the moonlit sea,” 
But then he is only a foreigner, and can hardly be expected to 
realize the immense results connected with our style of sere- 
oy ona as the whiskey bill, for instance.—Zhe Round 
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FIRES AT THEATRES. 


The Lord Chamberlain has issued a “manifesto,” on the 
precautions taken, and which one to be taken, in theatres, 
to prevent accidents from fire. The first relates to the dresses 
of ballet-dan which should be rendered uninflammable, 
and to all grou lights which should be protected. There 
are such difficulties in the way of securing the first precau- 
tion, that he refrains at present from issuing a compulsory or- 
der on the subject. But he desires that a. should em- 
ploy uninflammable dresses as far as possible, and impress 
upon the ladies of their theatres the danger of neglecting so 
simple a precaution. On the subject of guarding ground and 
other fixed lights, he issues an order, though in most theatres 

ms have already been adopted, 


ponsible for accidents occurring in the houses under 
their control, and suggests that speedy and certain punish- 
ment be inflicted on all persons in their service guilty of care- 
lessness. He urges them also to provide by every means in 
their power for the speedy egress of all of the au- 
dience from their theatres ; acknowledging at the same time, 
that though there is still room for improvement in this res 
much has been done of late years in the right direction. Then 
follow certain “ lations for the better protection against 
accidents by fire at the theatres licensed by the Lord Cham- 
berlain,” too technical to be understood by our readers, except 
that which provides that “ wet blankets or rugs, with buckets 
or water-pots, be always kept in the wings.” - 

The above, or something to the same effect, has prominent 
place in every London weekly paper of the 13th ult. They 
record also a formal meeting between the Lord Chamberlain 
and the theatrical managers, in order to consider what it is 
needful to do, under the feeling excited by the news of the 
Santiago disaster. The Hxaminer goes philosophically into 
one source of danger, thus, and we commend its waggish re- 
marks to the Management of the Olympic Theatre. 

Various expedients have been suggested for guarding the 
dresses of dancers and ballet girls against fire, and it is rather 
extraordinary that a plan remains unrecommended and un- 

’ noticed which has been in every way successful at one of the 
small theatres. The common cause of danger are the lights 
low on the floor of the stage, and the. way of provid- 
against it at the theatre alluded to is simply to shorten 
the dresses of the ladies so as to put them completely out of 
reach of the lamps, amongst which they could bound about 
and twirl with the most entire safety, for no aspiring flame 
could touch the lowest hem of their garments. And this is 
not all. Beginning with the indisputable principle that there 
can be no danger of fire where there is no drapery whatever, 
greatent posible degree by roducing the clothing to tie ming 
egree by ) to mint- 
mum. So aloft and alow, to borrow nautical phrase, the 
dresses are close-reefed, lowered as much as may be above, 
and raised below—low in the high, high in the low quarters. 
Less covering indeed, it must be confessed, there could not be 
with the rotundity required by fashion. W 
mainly to breadth. Upon seeing this expedient you may have 
ess on some scores, but it will not be alarm of fire 
from ground lights. We have said that the plan has been in 
every way successful, for it has not only succeeded perfectl 
AaB s the dan to be guarded against, but it has filled 
the little theatre nightly to overfiow. 
The New Royalty Theatre used to be about the most ob- 
scure sae et alee Negeenn anangards profit of any in Lon- 
don, but now it is highly popular and p m @ 


indeed, height of the 
on 
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SHAKSPEARE COMMEMORATION.—The Site and Monu- 
ment Committee of the “ National” Memorial 


































































, at the Whittington Club, for the purpose 
of goepereting wire the Executive Council. In the mean- 
time, the Stratford Committee continue to be active in their 
preparations for the local celebration of April 28rd. ‘The Di- 
rectors of the C Palace at Sydenham have issued a pro- 
of their 5) arrangements for that occasion. 
ge te employed Mr, E. T. Parris to construct, in the Cen- 
tre ‘Transept, a fac-simile of the frontage of Shakspeare’s 
house at Stratford; and within it there will be an exact full 
sized reproduction of the room-in which the poet was born, 
and of the room below—wiuich up to a recent date was occu- 
pied p Bee well-known butcher’s shop. Here they will place 
such interesting and authentic §) relics as have 
been lent to, the Directors of the Crystal Palace. We doubt 
not that this Shakespeare museum at Sydenham will be at- 
tractive to many Londoners who cannot go to Stratford-on- 
Avon. Itis remarked that the Crystal Palace actually stands, 
in part, on the land which to William Alleyne, the 
founder of Dulwich College, who was a fellow-actor and 
theatrical partner of Shakspeare’s.—London Weekly, Feb. 13. 


“ Essays AND Reviews.”—The Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council have pronounced a in the case of the two 
reverend gentlemen, Messrs. Willi and Wilson, two of the 
contributors to the “ Essays and Reviews.” The Bishop of 
Chester, it will be remembered, was so shocked at the senti- 
ments which Mr. Wilson had = expression to in his paper 
in the volume, that hesent an inhibition against his preaching 
in the church of St. Chrysostom, Everton, the incumbent of 
which was then the Key. Mr. M’Naught. The Bishop of Salis- 
bury was the original mover against Dr. Williams. The 
Arches Court a sentence of one year’s suspension 
against the writers, and this judgment has now been reversed 
by the Superior Court, and the costs of the appeal have been 

owed. This isa very important decision, and cannot fail 
to excite the religious portion of the public. It will give deep 
offence to the two opposing sections in the Church, and may 
lead to serious consequences. Nothing of equal interest has 
occurred since the celebrated Gorham case. The only mem- 
bers of the Church whom it will not influence are they who 
concern themselves little about dogmatic theology, and are 
content to live and die in the Establishment in which they 
have been brought up.—Huropean Times, 13th ult. 


tion itself. 

If Napoleon should decide 
to move ; if having skilfully 
divided Austria and Prussia 
from the Diet and the Confe- 
deracy, he should advance his 
columns with the banner of 
“Freedom to the Nationali- 
ties” at the head, it would be 
with a power which probably 
nothing could oppose. Aus- 
tria, weakened by insurrec- 
tion in Ital and Hungary, 
could do lit . on ge Rhine 
against the French legions 
and Prussia, with a divided 
Germany is hardly a match 
for the dinavian Powers, 
England and France. What 
part Russia would play in this 
terrible contest is not over 
easy to be foreseen. 


The judgment of the Peary Comal on the appeal in the 
case of Dr. Williams and Mr. Wileon—essayists and reviewers 
—was given on Monday. It was brief, lucid, and in every 
way admirable, deciding three most important theological 
points,—that the English Church does not require the cler 
to believe in the inspiration of al portions of the Bible; that 
she does not require them to believe that Christ’s atonement 
for us operates by the substitution of his sufferings for ours; 
that she does not require them to construe the “ everlasting 
fire’ of the last clause of the Athanasian Creed as necessaril 
final and hopeless. In the whole of this judgment the Bishop 
of London—who has throughout the discussions on subscrip- 
tion and on the obligations of the clergy deserved the hearty 
gratitude of all* ecclesiastical Liberals—concurred. The 
Archbishops of York and Canterbury protested against the 
doctrine that the English Church does not expect her clergy 
to believe ya the inspiration of ali portions of the Bible. — 
, Ditto. 

Sounp ApvicE To Youna Mippies.—In a compendious 
volume (just published in London) which deserves to be call- 
ed“ The Young Sailor’s Manual,” are stored the fruits of 
more than thirty years’ experience, by one of the most distin- 
guished officers in her Majesty’s naval service. The “ Words” 
written by Capt. Inglefield are especially addressed to the as- 
pirants for naval distinction now serving on board the Britan- 
nia training-ship, but they are of the widest application, and 
their study cannot but be of the greatest utility to every 
young man who makes, or intends to make, the Royal Nav 
or the Mercantile Marine his profession. After some excel- 
lent remarks on the choice of a companion on first joining, 
on economy, cleanliness, and other matters, he dwells wi 
emphasis on that very necessary subject, personal demeanour, 
particularly towards the men. 

“In the first place you must remember that you are only a 
boy, having everything to learn, fora time merely repea 
orders, the m go which you can scarcely comprehend,— 
that many of the older seamen, to whom you may be ordered 
to address yourself, have served their country long and faith- 
ewe: in battle, and certainly in many a tempest,— 
and that a true British seaman of unblemished conduct, 
though undecorated by the external appendages of rank, is in 
reality one of the most valuable characters amongst your 
countrymen. He bears with patience, and even cheerfulners, 

peril, privation, and hardships, at which the luxurious lands- 

man would shudder with dismay. Amidst perpetual watch- 

ings, disease, toil, hunger, and thirst, alike to him are the mid- 
ou 


and held forth his right hand. 
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moment, and then wi 


across his hand. 


Queen of Spain 


same to the Lib 


manager and travelling 
access to the treasure, an 


comes a question.— Atheneu 


night surges which nm his ear from the breakers of a 
leeshore, or the wafted odours of an Indian gale, His dut 
is his sole — Patient, orderly, and sub ve, his life 
spent in bat 


g with the elements; and after long. years of | subject of course is taken 


this elemental strife, which has battered his manly 
wrinkled his swarthy cheek, and depressed his hollow eye, he 
sinks, perhaps into silent oblivion, unknown to that coun 

which he has striven'to defend from dishonour, his body 16 
committed to the deep, and unfathomable waters are his 
tomb,—but his merits are recorded elsewhere. Never, then, 
approach such a man without recollecting what is due to 
him ; convey your orders in an affable and friendly tone ; he. 


will esteem and respect you, and feel a aoe and equally wo 


ressing 8 
en the 


policy pled 
Whstovét sentiiamh or enthu- 


most as revolutionary as the cry 
of the Revolution—of “ France, for 
Italy!’ And when to this traditional enthusiasm he added a 
offagain acquiring territory which shall extend France 
to the Rhine, we can understand the temptation which now., 
lies before Napoleon for planging 
more, he can now in all probability secure the alliance of Eng- 
land, which, in a moral and material point of view, is of im- 
mense importance to him. With an unexampled hardihood 
the German Powers have presented a golden opportunity for 
him to interfere, and even, possibly, to split up the Confedera- 


Rossint RopBED.—A new Rossini sto: 
which is curious; possibly, not true. “ 
industrious yet coy veteran, who is always writing, however 
chary in giving forth what he writes, not long since (it may 
have been by desire) forwarded two new compositions to the 

} ;—that the Royal lady, by way of placing 
peniyon so precious in honourable keeping, committed the 
of the Conservatory at 
tof a popular prima donna 

; purchased it for the sum 
francs! If this be true, whether the lady will be permitted to 
sing these strangely-acquired additions to her repertory, be- 

mm. 


éxalt his name in the 


record of his country’s — Neos yon be led avey by 
tem- 
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extravagant 
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conduct, and who would scorn Dp anearens Wie duty, 
as ‘much’ firmness as* the most high-minded and well- 


nor in any Way abuse your authority over them.” 





Bunssy on “ NAPOLEON’s OppoRTUNrTY.”— * * On, the 


ulations sits a ruler wielding 
able ‘mili Power in the 
m to the support’ 


ven up to speculation and 
ly Geet by the war-cry—al- 
of“ he ity and Fraternity” 
Poland and Hungary and 


into the German war. Still 


The opportunity for a 
Democratic Emperor of a 
martial nation—the relative 
of a Napoleon—is certainly 
a@ remarkable one, and we 
do not wonder that Europe 
watches Franée with trem- 
bling. Yet, ominous as the 
signs are, there are many 
indications also of peace. 
Napoleon’s well-known cau- 
tion; his time of life; the 
tremendous énthusiasm of 
Germany, which might weld 
all their forces into a most 
formidable whole; the uncer- 
tainty of England’s alliance 
and the immense cost and 
burden of such a war, are 
influences which can well 
work upon the Emperor's 
mind, and prevent so daring 
and dangerous an enterprise 
as a French crusade for the 
oppressed nationalities. 


Events will shape themselves rapidly, and we shall soon 
know what is to be the action of France in the German and 
Danish war.—J. Y. Daily, Feb. 28. 

A Brave Boy.—Some of the French journals relate the fol- 
lowing anecdote of the late Admiral Hamelin, though we think 
we have seen it applied‘in other directions :—Hamelin, when 
gy | a boy, aged eleven, was serving on board the frigate Venus, 

of which his uncle was captain. 
dian seas the uncle and nephew were one day ashore togeth- 
er, when a celebrated native juggler went through his perfor- 
mance before them. Among other feats was that of cutting 
y | in two with a sabre a lemon placed on the open hand of his 
confederate. The captain thought there must be some collu- 
sion between the two men, and asked for some one to hold 
out his hand while the feat was re 
with the exception of young Hamelin, who stepped forward 





While on a cruise in the In- 


ted. No one replied, 
The juggler, after having exa- 


mined it closely, declined to repeat the performance. “ You 
admit, then, that there was some trick in what you did” 
said the captain. “ No,” replied the juggler, “let me see the 
left hand.” He examined it, and then said, “If the boy will 
hold that hand still, I will do it.” “ But why the left hand 
t? “ Because the palm of the right hand 
is hollow, and there is a danger of cuttin 
captain then, in his turn, hesitated, an 
the trial. The boy, however, beg: 
should be repeated, that the uncle at length consented. 
The lemon was placed on young Hamelin’s outstretched 
hand; the juggler swayed backwards and forwards for a 
a stroke, swift as lightning, cleft 
the fruit in two parts. The boy had remained perfectl 
firm’; he had, he afterwards stated, felt the blade of the 
sword as if a piece of cold iron wire had been drawn 


the thumb.” The 
wished to decline 
ged so earnestly that it 
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ART oN THE ConTINENT.—A clever bit of historical paint- 
ing has been exhibited in Munich, “The Last Banquet of 
allenstein’s Generals,” by Julius Scholz, of Dresden. The 
Schiller, the Fourth Act of the 
e, | “ Piccolomini,”—and it is a question whether the poet or the 
painter has best produced the desired effect. 
of seventy bottles of Burgundy at one table, having previous] 
described the tables as holding six people each, and Scholz 
not behindhand in conveying the 
even on the most case- 
ie occupies the foreground of the picture; at one end some 
worthy old 2 Eenerae are noddin 


Schiller tells us 


ects of eleven bottles 


ened drinkers. A longta- 


orward, at the other an 


y one is leaning backward, with a jug hanging 
carelessly from one hand into a cool bath, and an empty glass 
lifted : listlessly in the other hand. In the middle, Terskyis ; 
eral of some Croat or other outlandish dress 
of fidelity ; pages are removing the relics of the 
feast; Octavio Piccolomini, like an easy prosperous schemer, 
sits looking blandly into nothing; and the Croat general seems 
ready enough etany = oat a his fingers evince a strange 
reluctance to form letters, The picture is painted to be seen 
at a little distance, and when seen in that Me BBD inate 
illusion; glasses, whether empty or half full,-p: gan - 
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of a Ranme ol 208 Se oe: Oe to realize th 

vet on the it, and the tunic with tags of the Croat, are aia orcas Sel “ieee Let hi dren at- . (Hear, hear.) _Nor need I remind your lord- 

ually commendable. = tend to her fertile soil ; consult the genius of her mild that the great aepenaiiene Nabe out by the noble earl 
“rhe city of Antwerp will have its festival in the course of| but variable atmosphere; let them readily and with alacrity | were defeated, not by the opposition of his predecessors, but 
the year; for it is going to celebrate the two hundred years’ seize upon such open as the extension of the linen trade, | by the, volun’ abandonment of himself and of his sup- 
anniversary of the foundation. of its Academy of Fine Arts. | aad the op for flax culture now offering to them ; in the House of Commons; and that a very short 
aa rege ieighoaes ars as coc 2s aan cnt he or a aed ropa [ite Ewer Hoo to the tenet emomeref ou nt 
‘ , in’ ‘ ta um, con! ; e ope for sure ive osphere of your - 
works of living artists, is to be connected with tlie avadeny oa a Aart = ; benches, pronounced the funeral oration of his defeated 
andopened on the occasion of this festival. ‘A has}, §rrance ScENE AFTER A Marrrace—On Tuesday, the he. its reguiescat tn pace, and while congratul 


sang its 
himself on having attained the summit of his wishes decl 
that he was now and advised his friends to ‘res 


y been made: M. Leys, to whom the town confided the marriage of Mr. Thomas 8. Dawson, of’ Tupgill Lodge, Middle- 
’ and be thankful.’” (Cheers and laughter.)\—Lord Derby in 
the House 4. 


decoration of the Town-house, at the cost ot 200,000 francs, second son of Mr. Dawson, the celebrated trainer for 
has already completed a cowposiien for the new Museum, | Lord Glasgow, to Miss Elizabeth Flintoft PAnson, the fourth 
“The entrance of Charles the Fifth into Antwerp.” The di-| danghter of Mr. W. Anson, of Spring Cottage, Norton Malton. 
or secs Ficuiett painters for dee ge te he ae oplates pad ie the chpgck 06 B62 hohonee. Nerton, GuastLy Boox-Binpine.—-Among a collection of books 
—Ditto. ae mwa S000 <6 fhe mesh: ox © nelolcing. announced to be sold by auction within the next few days. is 


The bride was attended by four. bridesmaids, and the bri 
| party incl élite neighbourhood wn. a copy of “ La Constitution de la Republic, published at Di 
Her Masesry’s STYLE AND TrriEs.—There has been laid mand She of the “te Joa fawn wee r ANI. und inhuman skin! The binding resembles ene 


: - decked in banners from end to end, merry peals were rung 
before Parliament a convention, concluded in October last, - ; calf. This work recently belonged to a well-known book 
on the bells of the Malton churches, and. the splendid band of Haske’ my i Villanave. To the voluine is added a no 


between the Queen’s Government and the Government of Second Battalio A teers 
= oy = rw ny to = oe of. real propeny by ihe Us wee F ppm bah Lal ane pier the ceremony, — its first resgy oe Lg lag ‘ the aor of ae binding. 
ritish subjects in Tunis. ~Her Majesty is thus described in ‘ erate. estimate fully | 00 one occasion, duripg the first revolution, a journalist, 
! was crammed to replation, end at s mod . named Galletti, was accused by the Committee of Public 


the convention :——“The« descendant of glorious Sovereigns, | 5 gop ns assembled in the church and outside of it. No 
the Crown of the illustrious great, who holds at her command | ,/ le : ridal Safety of having invented in one of his articles, with a slan- 
the sword and the pen, the ¢ and august Princess the sooner had the carriages conveying: the: b . party been derous intention, the existence of tanneries of human skins. 

A friend of Galletti’s procured for him the book in question, 


* : x driven off, than the le in the street commenced a snow- 

fame of whose virtues is spread over the universe.” balling attack upon those in the church-yard, the gates being : 
inal roceeding | bY Which the latter was enabled to justify the truth of his as- 

Dre A ad made a grand focus for the missiles. This strange p g ~ Gali . 

Fancy-Dresses,—At the last of the brilliant private carni-| op the part of probably 1500 to 2,000 people, entirely put a| S&ttion.—Galignani. ; 

val balls, the most striking of the dresses worn by the ladies stop to the egress of those in ihe church’ i whose numbers| THE Ick TrapE.—The trade in ice in Switzerland is ex- 
was that of the Duchess de Morny, as an English lady of the| were being constantly increased by the ladies who were leay- | tending rapidly at Grindelwald, in the Bernese Oberland, and 
last century. The Princess: Anna Murat as a ent her ling the church. At length probably 500 gentlemen in the| at Davos, in the canton of the Grisons. Large quantities are 
train being of white tulle covered with “ peacock’s eyes,” her| churchyard set about returning the fire of the people in the| forwarded to France by Basle in consequence of the facilities 
petticoat of yellow satin, peacock’s feathers in her breast and | street, ‘and then commenced a quarter of an hour's fight| afforded by the Central Swiss Railway. The above places 
in the hair. Her ornaments being a band of magnificent probably never equalled. The occupants of the church. | cannot, however, compete in the French markets with the 
emeralds and diamonds, worn from one shoulder to the waist, yard having the advantage in position, and having the ladiesto orang in the Valais, in consequence of the proximityof the 
as Queen Victoria wears her royal ribbon—a necklace of the | Gefend, eventually caine the day, and fairly coaquered the | latter to the Sion and Lyons Railway. The ice was formerly 
same and the aigrettes of peacock’s plumes in her head con- attacking party, though fully three times superior in numbers. worked with pickaxes and hatches, but mines are now em- 
fined by an immense brooch. The princess is said to be fre-| ‘The snowballing mania had set in, and became the object ey as in the removalof rocks, By this means Iarge blocks 
quently bedecked with the Empress’s jewels ; she is the only | of several pitched battles in the afternoon, when the annual | of 1,200 and 1,500 pounds are obtained ; this is an advantage, 
lady of the court on terms of absolute intimacy with her ma-| .orts at Crucalty Fair were being held.. Upon tbe return of| as the ice loses less by melting when in large J asd 
jesty, whom she always addresses as my aunt. The Prin-| the pridal party, nearly 100 guests partook of breakfast, and | show the extension which this new branch of trade is acqui- 
cess Tivabeskoi was dressed as a cat—cat’s heads upon her |jas¢ evening nearly 150 guests assembled at the Assembly | ring, we may mention that ten tons of ice, forming eleven 
bosom and sleeves, and in her hair; another lady as an aviary, | Rooms, and theatre of the Malton Literary Institution, where | waggon-loads, have frequently lett Davos in one day. 
with a lace dress covered with birds in real feathers—her| the father of the bride gave a grand ball and banquet in 
head-dress consisting of a bird cage nearly six inches squarein | honour of the happy event. Mingled with the decorations 


gilded wicker—a bird inside with another perched upon her i : 
head. The bosom of her dress was covered with red berries; ee Se ee, many mk ble Engineer be 


birds nestled upon her shoulders, and another wicker cage 0.2 an 
hung from her side, in which were several canaries. One lady} Poe Aspinmsa Nearo.—Under the teachings of the Tri- 
bune, the coloured people are beginning to “ put on airs.” In 


represented photography—small photographic cards forming 
the Anglo African of this week we find a sharp attack upon 


= ee of ~3 berthe ; we tee K.. ae — 
que, still larger the trimming of the skirt, which was of| fizur Wright, a Boston abolitionist, because he presumes to| and 1 ia the British Isles. On reference to the edition of this 
white satin. The necklace was composed of very small pic-| say that the rod has not as much virility as the whites. The| useful Directory for 1864, we find the following interesti 
tures set in gold, and the ear-rings of likenesses of her hostess, | editor goes on to show that the coloured race in this country | facts, viz., that in that year there were published in the Uni- 
the Duchess de Morny, also set in gold. The head-dresscom- | goyples every twenty-two years, while it takes thirty years for | ted igdom 624 journals. Of these 1 Sy oy were issued 
the whites, even with the aid of emigration, to double their | daily—viz., 14 in London; 1 in Liverpool (the only English 
provincial daily); 1in Glasgow; and 8 in Ireland; but in 
1864 there are now established and circulated 1250 papers, of 
which there are no less than 72 issued daily, showing that the 
press of the country has doubled itself in ten years, and the 
daily issues standing 72 against 19 in 1854. The magazines 
now in course of publication, including the quarterly reviews, 
number 537, of which 196 are of a ory religious char- 
acter, revessenting the Church of England, Wesleyans, Metho- 
dists, Baptists, Independents, and other Christian»communi- 
ties.’ 
Free at HILLFIELD-HALL, WARWICK.—One of those an- 
cient manorial buildings which are the pride of the county of 
Warwick, says the Birmingham Gazette, was yesterday morn- 
ing destroyed by fire. Hillfield-hall is weil known to the 
antiquarians of Warwickshire as a fine specimen of the food 
old homestead of Old England. It was a building of the 
most pure Elizabethan style of architecture, and is said to 
have been built in the year 1576. There is.a tradition, and by 
many believed to be true, that ‘‘ Good Queen Bess,” when on 
her journey to pay her memorable visit to Kenilworth Cas- 
tle, passed a night in a roomin the house. The room in 
which Elizabeth did, or was supposed to have slept, could at 
any time have been shown to the curious or the antiquarian 
lover of such traditions. The glories of the ‘old hall have, 
however, now departed, and nothing remains but the remem- 
brance of what the place has been. About four years ago the 
hall was completely restored at an expense of about £3,000 
and was held on @ seven years’ lease by the present tenant. 
With the exception of the castellated part, the hall is a com- 
plete wreck. 


THE Movest Svueerstion.—The “ first gentleman” (Geor, 
IV.) was king when he sat to Chantrey, and etiquette requir- 
ing, what is wholly unusual with other sitters than crowned 
heads, that the clay should be carried to the sitter, not the 
sitter to the studio of the ‘eo my father ac-ompanied 
Chantrey to Carlton House. antrey produced one of his 
very finest butts. The king, I have heard my father say, was 
in great good humour, and talked much and pleasantly. His 
Majesty asked my father’s name, and smiled, recalling, as no 
doubt it did, his favourite marchioness to his memory. Look- 
ing at my father’s tall, well-made figure, the king was pleased 
to pay him a compliment. “ You should ride in my guards,” 
said the king. y father bowed, Chantrey smiled a roseate 
smile, and both looked steadily at the tall Scotchman. “ So I 
would, sire,’ was the reply, “if—(a pause)—your majes 
would give me—a regiment” “You mean a commission,” 
said the king. “ No,no!” was the reply, and king, sculptor, 
and poet all laughed loud and alike.”—Peter Cunningham in 
the Art Jonrnal.” 


A St iicut Mistake.—An old country storekeeper, who 
kept the run of his business in his head, and was not so rich 
that he did not know pretty near what he was worth, once 
set his clerk to taking stock and making out a balance sheet. 
This, when coments showed the storekeeper to be some 
two thousand dollars better off than he believed himself to 
be. He was pleased, but still couldn’t see how it could be. To 
satisfy himself he spent night affer night in poring over the 
books and papers. “At last he detected the error, and starti 
at once for his clerk’s boarding-house, he called him out 
bed and greeted him with—* You scoundrel, you’ve added in 
the year of our Lord !” 


ReEcoeniTion.— When the tomb of Westminster Abbey was 
opened, late in the last century, the body of Edward Long 
Shanks was additionally identified, some five hundred years 
after his death, by the extraordinary length of his limbs. 
When, in this century, the|body of King Robert Bruce was acci- 
dentally discovered, the remains were we ee | identified 

for the re- 


by the s operation that had been perform 
io “nha ena ws ara 

































































NewspaPer Statistics.—From the Newspaper Press Di- 
rectory for 1864, we extract the following on the present posi- 
tion of the newspaper press :—“ There are now published in 
the United Kingdom 1250 newspapers, distributed as fol- 
lows:—England, 919; Wales, 37; Scotland, 140; Ireland, 
140; British Isles, 14. Of these there are 46 daily papers pub- 
lished in England; 1 in Wales; 9 in Scotland; 14 in Ireland; 


pleted the eccentricity of this costume. It consisted of a ca- 
mera, the front of which was a mirror instead of the ordi- 
nary glass.. One of the most elegant dresses was worn 4! a 
very beautiful English woman, very tall and well-formed, She 
called herself Roma ; her dress was of black velvet; upon the 
train was embroidered the wolf with Romulus and Remus; 
her hair fell in waves to her waist, and upon'her head she 
wore a turret-like diadem of gold. A belt was embroidered— 
in gold—with the name she had chosen. Another extremely 
fe wy was that worn by Madame de Girardin as 


numbers. But hear how this darky editor talks: 


No, friend Wright, you need not disturb yourself about the 
black man in these United States ; he has a good standing colour, 
and an abundance of endurance; just brush some of those knott: 
cobwebs from — brain and look at him: tall, brawny, w 
limbed, sound brained as God made him, a man and a brother. 
You sharp-nosed, ‘hatchet-faced, lanked-haired people, aided by 
science and the “hub,’’ have vainly tried to crush the manhood 
out oe a, ay ees ; Sy give up; +e svete lie — out of his 
. », | manho e is a better man and a better citizen than you or 
yay Bh Sang are Bong. ey are ben rn your race “ ever dare’be,” under any circumstances, in all climates ; 

9 ’ ’ 


7 if not, why do you cut down his equal chances ? Why shut your 
the same way, fell to her feet. The hair was powdered and | eves to facts ? Bluff Bea Butler, the other day, started, ona forced 
glittered with diamonds.—Paris letter. 


march of some two or three days. He had two white and two 
black regiments of infantry. It was in a climate, moreover, “ fa- 
vourable to the whites.” How was it when they arrived there? 
One half the white soldiers had st led, exhausted, on the road 
—every black soldier answered to his name at roll-call. Pshaw! 
Don’t “fool” any longer. If you want this rebellion wiped out 
take three hundred thousand of our blacks ; give us Ben Butler or 
let us go alone, and in sixty days the South will be wiped out. 

This is decidedly rich. These darkies now claim, it seems, 
to be of a healthier, sounder, brighter race than their New 
England admirers, These last are pronounced “ sharp-nosed, 
hatchet-faced, and lank-haired ;” while the negro is “tall, 
brawny, well-limbed and sound-brained.” Negro equality is 
no longer the doctrine; it is now negro superiority. hat 
next, we wonder?—J. Y. World. 








Mr. Home, tHe “OLD GENTLEMAN,” AND THE PoPE.— 
Mr. Home writes to the Times,to deny that he ever con- 
tracted not to communicate with spirits during his stay in 
Rome, and gives the words of the undertaking, which was 
only not to give public séances, and to avoid all conversation 
on the subject of spiritualism. He did not undertake that the 
spirits should not make communications or tap the tables, for 
this they do or not at their own sweet will. He also un- 
dertook, it seems, that he had not sold his soul to the devil in 
these words :—‘ I, Daniel Douglas Home, do hereby a 
declare and avow that I have not sold my soul to the Devil, 
nor have I on any one occasion been cognizant of holding 
communication with the Evil One.” These engagements 
were taken before the Chief of the Inquisition, who, however, 

ot nervous in spite of them, and sent Mr. Home away from 

me after all. Probably he reasonec that if Mr. Home had 
sold his soul to the Devil, it would be in the nature of a treat 
to that gentleman to “ ayow and declare solemnly” that he 
had not—while the Pope’s only spiritual remedy would be to 
promote the completion of the purchase, and prevent its being 
voided or cancelled by any higher Power,—an unseemly office 
for his Holiness. Besides, what an opportunity might not 
have. been thus afforded to the Devil of at least turning the 
tables on the Pope? bing Mr. Home had to beat a retreat to 





MAcFARREN’SNEwW OPERA.—We must be satisfied et present 
to record that She Stoops to Conquer—a new opera, in three 
acts, libretto (founded on Goldsmith’s celebrated comedy of 
the same name) by Mr. Fitzball, music by Mr. Macfarren— 
‘was produced last night, with a success which we are inclined 
to believe as legitimate as it was brilliant. The mere demon- 
strations usually accompanying the first ormance of a 
new piece can rarely be accepted with ty as tests of its 
actual merit; the experience of a single hearing, however, 
must have sufficed to convince any competent judge that She 
Stoops to Conquer is an opera of genuine pretensions, the work, 
- enly English aca. tox Hantith iy nin tis fullest ‘panes of 
rs) ish opera—for English it is in est sense 0 
the UiGsemlon- anes Robin Hood. It was received, by a 
crowded house, with a favour which with the overture 
atid did not cease till the last note of the last finale. Thecom- 
poser was three times called forward, and out of ten pieces al- 
most unanimously asked for again, no less than eight were 
repeated. Even this injudicious obedience to an unreasona- 
ble and unhealthy custom did not succeed in tiring out the 
patience of the audience, whose enthusiasm was unabated un- 
1il the fall of the curtain. 

At the termination of the opera, after the principal — 
—Misses Louisa Pyne (Kate Hardcastle) and Anna Hiles 
(Constance Neville), Messrs. Harrison (Charles Marlow), Per- 
ren (Hastings), Weiss (Old Hardcastle), and H. Corri (Ton 
Lumpkin)—had, for the third time, been summoned, a uni- 
vetsat cry was raised for Mr. Alfred Mellon, who deserved 
ee Seon b Cer scarcely less a the pansy A ncn 

to is to be played every evening er 
notice.— Times, eb. 12. y 





Nice.— “ 
_ Lorp CARLISLE ON THE CoNDITION OF IRELAND.—Speak- 
ing at the Lord Mayor of Dublin’s banquet, Lord Carlisle thus 
referred to the condition of Ireland: “ It would be a much 
more agreeable subject of contemplation if we could witness 
the simultaneous boast of wealth and population. I cannot, 
indeed, go along with the pathetic complaint of the pleasing 
poet, with whose statue we have lately adorned our highways, 
when he says— ) 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 


I believe there would be much more truth in the converse, 
and that worse would fare. the land wheré men accumulate 
and wealth decays. (‘Hear, hear, and‘No, no.) The gen- 
tlemen below wish for more mouths and less food to fill them. 
(‘ Hear, here,’ and applause.) This state of things is not de- 
sirable; and least ot all do I wish, and much do I regret, that 
Ireland should part’ with any of her hardy and generous sons 

hear, hear)—merely to supply food for the vultures which 
hover over the Lethean plains of Virginia and Tennessee. 
But with respect to the ral. course and current of emigra- 
tion, while any attempt ly to arrest it would be impossi- 
ble as it would be cruel, I, for one, am not prepared to repine 
at it until the general average rate of wages in this country 
shall amount to atleast 10s. a week: (Cheers and hisses.) 
This is yery far from being universally the case at present. 1 
certainly am not prey to follow the Lord Mayor into the 
details of the political questions, some of a very delicate 





“Prearrry Jack.”—“* * My lords, foreign policy has been 
for the last two or three years tuat upon which Her Majesty’s 
Government have mainly rested their claims to public con- 
fidence. (Here, here.) As soon as that very ingenious, if 
I cannot say very ingenuous, stratagem by which the noble 
earl opposite obtained office had served its purpose—as soon 
u Sos dlsatisted with ihe azodionm of Parliamentary reform 

was e cum of Par orm 
nature, of Which he has iaid the heads before you. I think | offered by his meres and that the pany never 
inatone great want of Ireland is what sounds of a bg A home- | be satisfied, and ought never to besatisfied, until amueh more 
Duan jnpeetpuanat wold be bead mete —_ ever of | extensive measure were carried by the Government—from 
b improvement would be found not so any Bren | the moment at Which sap bad served its purpose, 




























































to residuary 
Tribunal on the 3d of A gf lta Mele yas ae al 
vour, Against that d in the of Public As- 


_»race-cups, vases, and other bulky objects. He added that his 


"clients wished to treat Madame C— with all possible consi- 
deration, as Lord H. Seymour had by a previous will left her 
much larger legacy, but that they considered the plaintiff's 
d gerry to the intentions of the d , and felt 
bound to resist it.’ M. Jules Favre, as counsel for Madame 
CG—, quoted the mgt va? fe 4 Trevoux to prove that the 
meaning of the word bijoux been improperly restricted by 
lemy, and that it really applied to the articles claim- 
his The Court, after hearing the A yocat-Gene- 
Vallée, him in thinking that, though the 
word bijoux might include some of the articles claimed by 
Madame C—, it could not apply to them all, and therefore re- 
duced the sum tobe paid to her to 20,000f, and condemned 
the residuary legatees to pay all costs. 


2aE 





Discovery oF a New Grarn.—Several letters have appear- 


servant sportsman, It appears that some gentlemen in her 
Majesty's service, during their explorations in a wild 
pant of oot North American. ops, were struck the 
ity with which flocks of wild fowl and other 
Boeened contain localities. On close in tion it was d 
that they came there to feed on a sort of which was indi- 
to the place, and renewed itself by shedding its seed 
‘the alluvial deposit. Mr. GilJbanks has this week received 
tleman in a high official position under govern- 
ment, who has forwarded him a considerable quantity of the 
ents 
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company 

are , and & banquet brought in; the music 
sounds; and every one, with much delight and content, re- 
bearses his actions in the former passages.” ’ 


AN Exproston DREADED.—The Charivari a cari- 


shoemak 
| 177,969; ‘blacksmi 
described 


> | rest.” — Herald 
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THE ALBION. 


like 
writer, in all 3 
” from the old story of the cell, 
ae recorded in the histories of the In- 


q — 


Carer Occupations OF THE PEOPLE.—The recent 


of penal beh yd wee ag rie followed by more 
than 100,000 persons :—Agricn! labourers and farm ser- 

‘without including members of the farmer's family, 
1,188,789; domestic servants, 1,106,974 ; in the cotton 


and calico manufacture, 456,646 ; On the woollen cloth 
; 09 manufacture, 125,771; on 
the satin an silk manufacture, 101,670; coal miners, 246,612; 
; milliners, y ; people ; 

ers, 250,581 ; tailors, 196,800 carpenters bist 
ths, 108,165. There are 309,883 person, 


ip 


generally as “ 





A PRINTER’s reels id yes gs tre sag oa in & 
Ripon paper, caused by a line w: roperly belonged to a 
m been acciden placed between two 
err Fe reid ne pe of beth The cena as follows: “On 
the 8rd instant, at Ellington, the wife of Mr. Terry, school- 
master, of a'son. He spoke indistinctly, but was understood 


to say that, on the 5th instant, at’ Bond-gate, Ripon, the wife 
been | Of Mr.’ Joseph Lonsdale, tailor, of a daughter.” 
oe Sd 





Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 790. An end game, 


* BLACK. ; 

vO 7 Wh A 

| ) yy | Yj y y 

\ % G3 Lo 

C9 an Vy . Vy yo 
YY Yy 4 
Yay Yy 








Black to play and mate in 5 moves. This pretty ending (says a 
London ) occurred in a game played not very | 
esers. Becker and Boden. a iain 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 789. 


White. Black, 
1. Kt toQ B 5 disch 1. K tks Kt (best) 
2. BtoQ@d5 2 PtoBs 
3. PtoK 3 3. P tks B 
4, R mates. 


The pretty game that follows was played at the New York 
rr) A the 27th ult., between Mr. James Thompson aor~ 
ateur. 





White (T.) Black (A) White (T.) Black (A) 
1PtokK4 PtoK 4 16 P tks P 
2K KttoBs Reman 17 Kt to Kt3 Seka 
3 KBtoQB4é Bto Q B4 eh Fat FAS one 
4PtoQBS PtcQ3 IWRtoKB5 QtoR3 
5 Castles K Kt toB3 20 RtoR5 Spee Shy 
6 PtoQ4 P tks P 21 Pte K5 toKR3 
7 P tks P BtoQKt3 hay ayy QtoK3 
8 QKttoB3 Sais Kes 23 Kt to BS P tks P 
9QBtoK3 tks Kt 2% QtoR3 RtoBs 
10 P tks B Castles 25 QR toKKtsq R to Kt3 
a el K to $4 26 Rtks R tks R 
12 Ktto K Ktto KR4 27 Kttks KRP Cee 
RESERY SESS [SehGns 

dis. ch, and mates 
VWRtkekt  PtkeB As hd bh, 
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ve! P. BURNHAM * jain ye ae Poet from 
heets, purchased at a great price thi 
the new and powerful Novel, nt SR ER Be 


A WOMAN’S RANSOM, 
By F. W. Robinson. 


Author of ‘‘Grandmother’s Money,” “ Under th » 
On 0. ecm Price $ ‘ime matt 


What the Bngtah Press b of it : a 


* An adm novel.’ It 
mer productions in i ction, md tty ao mane ann fav 


nterest, styl Post. 
“An excellent novel, fall of incident, rich in . 
ba drawn of character, and writbon in Vixttdee eta 
¢ reader follow the story to the close with unfailing inte- 
A good novel, remarkably clever.” — 
“Tt will facintte the readioe to the end. Tohn Bull 
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For sale b i 
uk ‘or sale » he rie, by the Publisher sent by mail, postpaid, 
oo. 5. P.B 
UsS Washington street, Boston 
JOHN FOLEY; 


GOLD PER, MANUFAOTURER, 
169 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GOLD PENCIL CASES : 
- FEN HOLDERS, de, | 





i ivy fur , is te “™ rm TY op TOM Oi 
NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK 
FOR THE NAVAL SERVICE. 


SQUADRON TACTIOS UNDER STEAM. 


By FoxuHatt A. PARKER, 
Commander United States Navy. Published by authority of the 
Navy Department. In One Volume, octavo. . 

Fou.y ILLUsTRATED Wits E1enty PLatzs. PRick—$5 00. 
—_ 
» Recently Published: . 
THE PRINCIPLES OF STRATEGY AND GRAND TACTICS, 
Translated from the French of Gen, G. H. Durour, 
Latel NN ae By Wriutam P. 
Cnareane Captain of Engineers United States Army, ‘tnt As- 
sistant Professor of Engineering United States Military Academy, 
West Point. : 
FROM THE LAST FRENCH EDITION. ILLUSTRATED. 
In One Volume, 12mo. $2 50. 


—_—_ 


RIFLED ORBDNANCE. 


A practical treatise on the spplication of THE RIFLE to Guns 
and Mortars of ever Calibre, to which is added a new theory of the 
initial action.and force of fired Gunpowder. 


First American, from the Fifth Revised English Edition, 
By Lywatt THomas, F.R.8.L, 


In One Volume Octavo, with Dlustrations. Price $2. 
Copies of the above sent by Mail, post-paid, on receipt of Price. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
NO, 192 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JUST READY, 


The Eighteenth Thousand 
oF 
THAYER’S LIFE 
OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


THE PIONEER BOY. 


This book contains the full and reliable life of President 
Lincoln, from the time he was seven years of age until he took 
his seat in the Presidential Chair. Itis 

THE ONLY AUTHORIZED LIFE 
of this great man. 

It is well known that he was never so popular, or so well ap- 
preciated either at home or abroad, as he is to-day. Our own 
papers are urging, and foreign journals are recommending him as 
best fitted and most suitable Candidate for 

THE NEXT PRESIDENCY. 

The price of the book is such that it is placed within the reach 
of every man in the country, and it should be read by everybody 
immediately before another election. 

It is for sale by every Bookseller and Newsman in the country. 

PRICE $1.00. 


Will be sent by mail, postage free, to any part of the country, on 
receipt of one dollar, by the Publishers. 


ENERGETIC AGENTS wanted, to sell it in every town in the 
United States. Apply at once to 
WALKER, WISE & 0O., 
Pusiisuers, BOSTON, Mass. 


ITALY ILLUSTRATED: 
And its History, from the earliest period to the present time, 
including the late Italian War, &c,, &c, By 
a= Wm. C. Stafford and Chas, Ball, Esqs. 1 
And Steel Engravings of the most beautiful Scenery and 
Cities, with Maps, &c., elegantly and 
accurately illustrating that 
ta Land of Poetic and Artistic Sublimity.@1 
Two Imp. 8vo. Volumes; superb full mor. antique and 
gold—1200 pages ; 76 line Engravings, $19 00. 
_ > Ditto in half mor., splendid, for $15 00_gaey 
Retail and Wholesale only at our Warerooms, by the 
LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING OCO., 
487 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 487. 
Address, H. A. BROWN, Manager. 














FOR 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
CONSISTING OF 
RARE AND VALUABLE WORKS 
in all departments of Literature. 

History, Biography, Theology, Voyages and Travels, Poetry and 
the Drama, Fine Arts, Bibliography, Anecdotes and Literary Ana, 
Collections of Engravings, Cyclopedias and Works of Reference, 
Natural History, Science, Early Printed Books, etc, etc., all of 
which having been imported before the present appreciation of 
gold, increased duties, etc., are offered at about one-third lessthan 
the present rates of importation will admit of. 

J. W. BOUTON, 
Importer of Rare and Standard Works, 
No. 441 Broadway, New York. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIPE ASSURANOB ASSOCIATION. 





Offices, 4 Wall j street, New York. 
Capital and Surplus.......... waves 1659608 $3,160,000 
Losses already paid... ..................... 7,000,000 
Annual Income.......... AL. Haagen ta tla! me 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 
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- Bagagée in the. 6, and Canada. 








